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Introduction 


The  project  is  the  prototype  activity  of  economic  and 
social  development.  Any  creation  of  new  development  capacity 
will  usually  take  the  form  of  a  project  or  a  cluster  of  proj¬ 
ects.  A  project  of  any  complexity  involves  different  disci¬ 
plines  and  requires  collaboration  among  several  institutions. 
Specialist  knowledge  and  specialized  functions  have  to  be  in¬ 
tegrated  in  ways  that  are  appropriate  for  the  project,  so  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  competent  engineers,  economists,  agron¬ 
omists,  administrators  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  each 
discipline  separately. 

A  project  is  often  planned  by  one  set  of  individuals  and 
carried  out  by  another  group.  But  planning  and  implementa¬ 
tion  are  intermingled  in  varying  degrees  during  the  life  of 
the  project,  so  that  an  understanding  of  the  whole  project  is 
required  by  all  contributors  to  the  project.  In  the  face  of 
a  crucial  need  for  integrating  the  various  aspects  of  a  proj¬ 
ect,  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  for  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation  to  be  separated  in  a  number  of  ways  -  by  discipline, 
organization,  level  of  organization  and  by  stage.  Such  frag¬ 
mentation  can  easily  prevent  the  integration  that  is  necessary 
for  a  successful  project.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  processes 


which  integrate  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  separate  contri¬ 

butors  to  a  project.  Training  may  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  integrating  and  synthesizing  these  diverse  con¬ 
tributions. 

Another  important  tool  for  achieving  integration  is  a  com 
mon  and  meaningful  framework  which  is  shared  by  all  who  parti¬ 
cipate  in  project  activities.  This  paper  attempts  to  provide 
such  a  framework.  Hopefully  this  will  facilitate  collabora¬ 
tion  among  different  disciplines,  organizations,  levels  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  those  in  charge  of  different  stages  of  the 
project. 

In  addition,  this  document  can  serve  important  training 
needs  by  providing  a  vehicle  for  seeking  consensus  among 
trainers  as  well  as  between  trainers  and  trainees.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  revised  as  trainers  use  it  and  discuss 
it  among  themselves.  Perhaps  each  trainer  or  trainer  group 
will  eventually  have  their  own  version  which  summarizes  their 
framework. 

The  material  in  this  paper  can  serve  also  as  a  basis  for 
orientation  of  top  decision  makers.  Finally,  whatever  the 
focus  of  training,  a  short  segment  based  on  this  material  can 
provide  very  useful  orientation  of  in  training. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


Nature  of  a  Project 

Definition 

A  project  is  a  unit  of  purposeful  activity  with  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  point  in  time,  chosen  to  be  separately  planned, 
analyzed  and  administratively  implemented.  The  unit  of  acti¬ 
vity  can  be  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  plant  or  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  an  existing  facility.  It  can  be  the  establishment 
of  a  family  planning  activity  which  is  designed  to  yield  ser¬ 
vices,  or  it  can  be  an  agricultural  project  that  is  expected 
to  yield  food  or  fiber.  It  can  be  an  activity  where  the  out¬ 
put  is  sold  (bicycles),  or  it  can  provide  output  that  is  not 
sold,  but  is  given  free,  such  as  primary  school  education. 

It  may  be  relatively  independent,  or  it  may  be  interconnected 
with  a  number  of  other  projects. 

Projects,  Programs  and  Ongoing  Activities 

Projects  are  often  part  of  a  program  or  have  a  close  re- 
lationship  to  a  program.  A  program  is  generally  a  combination 
of  related  projects  and/or  ongoing  activities.  The  related 
projects  can  be  planned  for  a  geographical  area  (such  as  an 
irrigation  project),  or  can  be  a  combination  of  similar  proj¬ 
ects  in  a  number  of  localities  (such  as  a  forestry  program). 


The  distinction  between  projects  and  programs  is  not  a 
sharp  one  because  activities  that  can  form  separate  projects 
can  also  be  treated  as  part  of  an  enlarged  project.  Often ¬ 
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times  programs  have  to  be  appraised  and  administered  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  separately.  Projects  may  have  need  for  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  part  of  continuing  programs,  such  as  seed  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  road  maintenance. 

Variations  in  treatment  can  be  illustrated  with  a  rice 
growing  activity.  The  project  boundaries  can  include  all  the 
activities  necessary  (extension,  seed  multiplication,  supply 
procurement  and  distribution,  credits,  rice  milling)  or  they 
can  be  defined  more  narrowly,  with  supporting  services  treated 
as  separate  projects.  Some  of  the  required  services  may  be 
routine  activities  that  are  carried  out  by  governmental  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  marketing  and  extension  services.  No  matter 
how  the  boundaries  for  the  project  or  program  are  drawn,  how¬ 
ever,  all  interdependent  aspects  have  to  be  adequately  provided 
for  in  planning,  appraisal  and  implementation. 

The  Planning  Horizon 

The  planning  horizon  is  the  period  of  time  to  which  the 
project  analyst  confines  his  analysis.  It  is  broken  into  two 
identifiable  segments: 

The  Investment  Period 
The  Operating  Period 
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Planning  Horizon 


Investment 

Period 


Operating  Period 


The  Investment  Period.  The  investment  period  is  the  time 
that  will  be  required  to  construct  the  project  and  to  make  it 
operational.  The  start  of  the  investment  period  is  usually 
determined  by  the  first  capital  input  into  the  project  and 

i 

ends  when  the  investments  are  completed. 

The  Operating  Period.  The  operating  period  is  the  duration 
of  time  during  which  the  project  can  be  expected  to  yield  out¬ 
put.  A  number  of  factors  influence  the  decision,  including: 
the  expected  useful  life  of  the  capital  inputs,  obsolescence 
and  changes  in  the  demand  for  the  output. 


The  Importance  of  the  Planning  Horizon.  Selecting  the  correct 
planning  horizon  is  of  critical  importance.  Capital  invest¬ 
ments  are  made  in  a  project  in  anticipation  that  such  invest¬ 
ments  will  generate  a  flow  of  goods  and/or  services  throughout 
the  operating  period.  If  the  length  of  the  operating  period 
used  in  the  analysis  is  too  short,  the  analysis  will  tend  to 
understate  the  value  of  the  benefit.  If  in  the  analysis  the 
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operating  period  is  too  long,  then  the  analysis  will  overstate 
the  benefits. 


The  Project  Cycle  and  Its  Management 


The  usual  project  contains  three  basic  phases.  These  are: 


Pre-Authorization  Planning 

Post-Authorization  Planning  and 
Investment  Implementation 

Operating  Period 


> 


Investment 

Period 


The  first  two  phases  take  place  during  the  investment  period. 

In  the  investment  period  of  a  project  there  is  a  flow  of  in¬ 
puts  (architect  hours,  bricks,  mortar,  bricklayer  hours,  bull¬ 
dozer  hours,  purchase  and  installation  of  machinery,  etc.). 

The  result  of  these  inputs  generally  can  be  used  for  more  than 
one  year  and  are  called  investment  inputs.  Figure  1  illustrates 
the  flows  during  the  investment  period. 


Figure  1  -  The  Investment  Period 
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Figures  2  illustrates  the  process  that  takes  place  during 
-the  operating  period. 


Figure  2  -  The  Operating  Period 

During  the  operating  period  there  is  a  flow  of  both  in¬ 
puts  and  outputs.  The  inputs  (in  this  phase)  are  used  up  on 
a  current  basis.  An  example  of  such  inputs  would  be  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  become  part  of  the  current  output.  Such  inputs 
are  called  current  inputs.  The  outputs  generated  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  are  goods  and/or  services.  The  chief  justification  for 
the  project  are  such  goods  and  services.  A  fundamental  pro¬ 
blem  facing  those  who  consider  undertaking  a  project  is  whether 
the  project  will  achieve  a  favorable  relation  of  outputs  to 
inputs  over  the  life  of  the  project— hence  the  term  "benefit- 
cost  analysis". 
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The  “typical"  cycle  of  a  project  is  represented  in  Figure  3. 


THE  PROJECT 


CYCLE 


Project 
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Figure  3  -  Typical  Project  Cycle 


Pre-Authorization  Planning.  Pre-Authorization  planning  takes 
place  on  a  minimum  budget  to  avoid  spending  money  on  projects 
that  may  not  be  undertaken.  The  planning  is  no  more  detailed 
than  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the  project  should  be  author¬ 
ized.  The  inputs  are  generally  the  services  of  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  taking  the  form  of  marketing  studies,  aerial  or  terres¬ 
trial  surveys,  borings,  sample  surveys  of  people,  statistical 
analysis,  sociological  studies  and  a  variety  of  other  forms. 

The  planning  cavers  the  full  life  of  the  project,  that  is  the 
investment  period  and  the  operating  period  or  “planning  hori¬ 
zon".  The  outer  limit  of  this  period  is  the  point  in  time  at 
which  the  facility  is  expected  to  stop  operating,  or  as  far 
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into  the  operational  period  as  the  planner  believes  necessary 
to  extend  the  "planning  horizon". 

A  steel  plant  might  have  a  six  year  investment  period 
and  a  twenty-five  year  operating  period,  or  a  total  of  a 
thirty-one  year  planning  horizon.  A  bicycle  plant  might  have 
a  two  year  investment  period  and  a  twelve  year  operating  per¬ 
iod,  or  a  total  fourteen  year  planning  horizon. 

A  rural  development  project  may  have  a  thirty  year  life 
during  which  investments  occur  over  a  ten  year  period  with  out¬ 
put  being  generated  from  the  second  or  third  year  onward  and 
lasting  indefinitely  but  planned  for  twenty  years. 

Pre-Authorization  planning  must  reflect  the  conditions 
that  can  be  expected  to  prevail  both  during  the  investment 
period  and  the  operating  period.  Thus  if  delays  in  importing 
equipment  and  raw  materials  can  be  expected  because  of  customs 
procedures,  provision  for  coping  with  such  delays  must  be  made 
in  drawing  up  plans  for  the  project.  Similarly,  if  there  is 
need  for  training  of  personnel  for  use  during  the  operating 
period,  provision  for  such  training  would  have  to  be  made  "both 
during  the  investment  period  as  well  as  the  operating  period. 

Planning  before  authorization  encompasses  the  socio¬ 
political,  managerial,  technical,  organizational,  financial 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  project.  The  design  must  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  criteria  and  requirements  of  the  financing  insti¬ 
tution  as  well  as  the  sponsoring  entity.  It  must  also  take 
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into  account  the  environment  in  which  the  project  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  and  operating  in,  including  linkages  with  other 
organizations.  An  important  part  of  initial  planning  is  to 
establish  contact  with  those  elements  of  the  society  that 
would  have  an  interest  in  the  project,  so  as  to  work  toward 
having  the  project  reflect  their  wishes  and  needs  and  obtain¬ 
ing  their  cooperation  and  support.  This  process  of  identify¬ 
ing  important  environmental  linkages  and  building  relation¬ 
ships  is  an  often  neglected  part  of  Pre-Authorization  planning. 

Post-Authorization  Planning.  After  the  project  is  authorized, 
planning  for  the  implementation  of  the  project  becomes  more 
detailed.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  project  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  person  other  than  the  one  who  was  responsible  for 
preparing  the  earlier  plan.  The  new  planning  group  may  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  original  plan.  In  any  case,  de¬ 
tails  which  were  left  open  in  the  initial  planning  are  made 
quite  specific.  Personnel  and  organizational  arrangements 
are  planned  both  for  the  investment  period  and  the  operating 
period.  A  project  organization  is  set  up  for  the  period,  in¬ 
cluding  plans  for  the  termination  of  some  activities  and  the 
transfer  of  others.  Specific  plans  are  made  for  personnel  who 
will  operate  the  facility  as  the  investments  are  completed. 
Equipment  is  more  closely  identified,  detailed  designs  are 
created,  specific  vendors  identified,  a  detailed  schedule  is 
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set  up,  specific  provision  for  training  and  procurement  is 
made,  and  provisions  for  controlling  the  project  are  spelled 
out. 

In  Post-Authorization  planning,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  implementation  processes.  The  project  is  broken  down 
into  work  components  which  become  the  responsibil ity  of  desig¬ 
nated  individuals.  The  major  work  components  are  broken  down 
into  discrete  tasks  that  form  a  detailed  schedule.  These  acti 
vities  are  further  specified  in  terms  of  cost,  content,  quali¬ 
ty  specifications  and  when  they  are  to  start  and  be  completed. 
The  project  is  modified  if  detailed  planning  indicates  the 
need  or  desirability  of  such  modification. 

At  the  earliest  possible  date,  it  is  generally  desirable 
for  those  who  design  the  project  to  involve  those  who  will  af¬ 
fect  or  be  affected  by  the  project.  This  is  important  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  design  can  better  reflect  the  de¬ 
sires,  needs  and  constraints  that  will  affect  the  project. 
Second,  the  resolution  of  difficulties  can  start  at  an  early 
date.  Third,  early  participation  by  all  concerned  can  create 
a  climate  of  openness  and  willingness  to  compromise.  This  pro 
cess  of  involving  those  who  can  affect  the  project,  conflicts 
with  the  need  to  avoid  commitment  in  the  Pre-Authorization 
planning.  Once  authorization  takes  place,  the  process  of  in¬ 
teracting  with  affected  interests  can  proceed  much  further. 
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Project  Management  and  Ongoing  Management 

The  generic  term  "management"  means  the  direction  of  an 
activity.  A  useful  distinction  is  that  between  management  of 
the  project  during  the  investment  period  and  the  direction  of 
the  activity  during  the  output  generation  period.  The  first 
can  be  called  "Project  Management,"  the  second  "Ongoing  Manage¬ 
ment."  While  such  a  distinction  is  useful,  it  must  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  following  considerations: 

.  Project  Management  has  to  anticipate  and  provide 
for  the  needs  of  Ongoing  Management 

.  Provision  must  be  made  for  a  smooth  transition  from 
Project  Management  to  Ongoing  Management 

.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  both  investment  and  regular 
production  of  output  carried  on  simultaneously  for 
some  time 

The  relationship  of  Project  Management  to  Ongoing  Manage¬ 
ment  is  sketched  in  Figure  4.  The  hatched  area  is  an  assumed 
overlap  period. 

Project  Management  has  the  responsibil ity  for  designing 
two  systems : 

-  a  project  system  that  carries  out  the  investment  phase 

-  an  output  system  that  will  be  operated  by  ongoing  manage 


ment 
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End  of 
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Figure  4  -  Various  Phases  of  Project 


Comparative  characteristics  of  Project  Management  and  On¬ 
going  Management  are  as  follows: 


Project  Management 
Activities  are  one-time 
Commitments  long  term 
Commitments  irreversible 
Mistakes  difficult  to  correct 
Challenges  throughout 
Lenders  must  be  satisfied 

Provision  for  disbanding 
project  organization 


Ongoing  Management 

Activities  are  repetitive 

*  *- 

Commitments  short  term 

Commitments  more  reversible 

Mistakes  easier  to  correct 

Challenges  greatest  early 

Lenders  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant 

Operation  continues  inde- 
fi  nitely 
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Where  investment  activities  are  complex  and  innovative, 
responsibil ity  for  important  aspects  of  Project  Management  is 
often  assumed  by  specialized  organizations.  To  assure  conti¬ 
nuity  and  to  handle  the  special  problems  associated  with  the 
beginning  of  Ongoing  Management,  such  specialized  organiza¬ 
tions  may  also  assume  responsibil ity  for  some  aspects  of  On¬ 
going  Management  for  a  short  while.  For  example,  the  detailed 
planning  and  construction  of  a  steel  mill  might  be  undertaken 
by  a  steel  company  of  a  developed  country  on  a  contract  basis. 
To  assure  a  smooth  transition  to  Ongoing  Management  and  to 
assist  in  solving  initial  operating  problems,  the  contrac¬ 
ting  company  may  operate  the  plant  for  the  first  year  or  two. 

A  simpler  activity  such  as  a  flour  milling  operation  would  be 
taken  over  by  Ongoing  Management  following  the  installation 
and  testing  of  the  equipment. 

In  some  cases  the  investment  period  and  the  operating 
period  may  completely  overlap.  For  example,  experimental  and 
pilot  projects  in  agriculture  involving  new  crops  and  new  ar¬ 
rangements  must  move  through  the  entire  investment/operating 
cycle  before  their  main  output  becomes  available.  The  main 
output  of  such  projects  is  information  on  the  feasibility  of 
large-scale  operations.  Other  types  of  projects  that  have  a 
large  overlap  are  those  where  the  main  output  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  capacity.  This  would  be  the  case  of  teacher  training 
projects. 
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Project  Management 

The  project  is  a  purposeful  action  that  has  to  be  managed 
Figure  5  illustrates  a  very  simple  model  of, the  management  of 
a  project. 


Figure  5  -  Simple  Model  of  Management 


The  basic  elements  of  project  management  are: 

.  Plans  for  the  project 

.  Action  steps 

.  Evaluation  of  progress  to  date,  generally  a  com¬ 
parison  of  planned  versus  actual  achievement 

.  Corrective  action  based  on  the  evaluation,  with 
potential  change  to  any  of  the  previous  ele¬ 
ments  . 

Figure  5  is  a  simplification  of  the  modern  concept  of 
Management.  The  same  phenomenon  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  at  a  later  point. 
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Planning  the  Project 


The  process  of  planning  determines  the  desired  end  points 
and  the  path  to  follow  to  reach  these  points.  The  path  and 
milestones  to  reach  these  points  must  be  described  sufficiently 
to  serve  as  a  detailed  guide  to  those  who  will  be  responsible 
for  reaching  the  desired  end  points  as  they  proceed  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  plan.  A  plan  must  provide  the  following: 

.  The  objectives  of  the  project,  including  the  various 
relevant  dimensions  (political,  economic,  social,  etc.) 

.  The  scope  of  the  project  (size,  coverage,  functions, 
etc. ) 

.  The  detailed  activities  necessary  to  be  achieved  with 
specifications  as  to  time  phasing,  technology  and 
performance  criteria  to  be  met. 

.  The  list  of  persons  or  organizations  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  various  activities. 

.  The  relation  of  the  various  participants  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  various  activities 
of  the  project. 

.  The  relation  of  those  in  the  project  with  individuals 
and  organizations  outside  that  can  affect  the  project. 

.  The  reasoning  and  assumptions  behind  the  various  ar¬ 
rangements. 

.  An  appraisal  of  the  project  which  forms  the  basis  of 
a  decision  to  authorize  the  project. 

Planning  takes  place  during  the  whole  life  of  the  proj¬ 


ect. 


Iterative  Nature  of  Planning 


A  cycle  of  planning  consists  of  the  following  steps: 
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-  Study  the  environment 

-  Establish  planning  premises 

-  Set  objectives  of  project 

-  Formulate  alternatives 

-  Choose  alternative 

-  Lay  out  detailed  steps  for  implementation 

-  Replan  during  implementation 

Before  discussing  the  above  steps  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  analysis  necessarily  takes  place  throughout  the  planning 
process.  This  analysis  can  be  statistical,  financial,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  or  social,  with  a  special  concentration  of 
analysis  just  prior  to  the  point  where  a  decision  is  to  be 
made.  This  is  contrary  to  a  common  conception  of  "evaluation" 
or  "appraisal"  as  a  separate  process. 

The  above  steps  are  not  necessarily  in  the  order  in  which 

planning  takes  place.  Whatever  step  one  starts  out  with,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recycle  (go  back)  a  number  of  times  to 
steps  previously  taken.  For  example,  if  one  starts  out  with 
"set  objectives  of  project"  and  then  goes  on  to  "study  the  en¬ 
vironment"  and  "establish  the  planning  premises"  one  would 
have  to  go  back  to  "set  the  objectives"  to  reflect  what  has 
been  learned  about  the  environment  and  the  planning  premises. 
This  recycling  or  iteration  is  represented  in  Figure  6. 

Each  step  in  the  planning  process  is  interrelated  with 
the  others  so  that  as  one  develops  something  in  one  step. 


Figure  6  -  The  Planning  Process 
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there  are  implications  that  have  to  be  synthesized  for  a  step 
that  was  previously  "completed."  Thus  within  the  planning 
cycle  there  has  to  be  considerable  synthesis  and  iteration  to 
accommodate  the  high  interaction  among  the  steps 

Normally,  there  are  a  number  of  planning  cycles  completed 
on  a  project  even  before  authorization  of  the  project.  One 
can  start  with  a  rough  idea  for  a  project  and  make  some  "back 
of  the  envelope"  calculations  taking  perhaps  only  a  day  or  two. 
A  result  of  such  calculations  may  be  either  to  reject  the  idea, 
defer  action,  or  go  into  a  more  detailed  and  costly  prelimi¬ 
nary  study.  This  in  turn  can  lead  to  rejection  or  deferral, 
or  to  a  feasibility  study  which  in  turn  can  lead  to  rejection 
or  authorization.  It  is  only  after  authorization  that  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  is  made.  Each  succeeding  planning  cycle  involves 
a  greater  commitment.  By  limiting  the  expenditures  in  the 
early  planning  cycles,  one  can  avoid  spending  large  sums  on 
projects  that  will  not  be  undertaken.  The  pattern  of  expen¬ 


diture  might  be  as  follows 
Rough  Planning  Study 
Preliminary  Planning  Study 
Feasibility  Study 
Detailed  Study 
Implementation 


$  400 
$  2,000 
$  10,000 
$  100,000 
$1 ,000,000 


Pre  Authorization 
Planning 


Post  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Planning 
and  Investment 


Figure  7  illustrates  the  iteration  that  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  planning  cycles.  Relatively  large  expenditures  on  de- 
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Figure  7  -  Iteration  of  Project  Planning 
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tailed  planning  are  made  only  after  authorization.  Before 
authorization,  the  planning  is  oriented  toward  providing  a 
basis  for  authorization  (or  rejection). 

Planning  with  all  its  iterations  takes  place  during  the 
investment  phase  and  in  the  output  generation  phase  as  well, 
that  is  throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  project.  New  devel¬ 
opments  either  within  the  project  or  outside  the  project  may 
require  a  restructuring  of  the  project.  One  financing  agency 
in  a  large  developing  country  made  a  study  of  its  loans  and 
found  that  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  their  past  proj¬ 
ects  was  the  ingenuity  of  ongoing  management  to  adjust  to  con¬ 
ditions  arising  after  the  facility  was  built. 

With  the  understanding  that  there  is  considerable  recy¬ 
cling  among  the  steps  in  planning,  each  will  be  discussed  in 
turn. 

Study  The  Environment 

The  environment  consists  of  the  forces,  groups,  condi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  relevant  to  a  proposed  project.  In 
studying  the  environment,  the  project  planner  must  be  oriented 
toward  linking  the  past  and  present  conditions  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  future  that  is  more  desirable. 

While  at  the  very  beginning,  a  survey  of  the  environment 
is  mandatory,  the  process  of  studying  the  forces  that  bear  on 
the  project  is  a  continuing  one  throughout  the  life  of  the 
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project.  Those  who  plan  and  carry  out  the  project  must  be 
alert  to  changes  taking  place,  and  adjust  the  project  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Figure  3  illustrates  some  of  the  forces  and  interests  in 
the  environment  that  may  affect  the  project.  Because  there 
are  many  forces  at  work,  any  consideration  of  the  environment 
must  be  selective  for  the  particular  project. 


Figure  3  -  Forces  Affecting  the  Project 

Project  Charter.  A  project  charter  sets  the  latitude 
available  to  those  who  plan  the  project.  It  may  specify  ob¬ 
jectives,  scope,  criteria,  location,  authority,  relationship 
to  other  organizations  and  other  important  matters  concerning 
the  project.  Mo  .matter  how  carefully  drawn,  a  charter  will 
leave  out  important  matters  that  have  to  be  worked  out  by  proj- 
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ect  personnel.  For  example,  certain  services  such  as  customs 
are  required  by  the  project  and  should  be  available  to  the 
project  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  Yet  in  many  countries 
if  suitable  relationships  are  not  established,  serious  custom 
delays  can  be  experienced.  It  is  generally  most  effective  to 
establish  such  relationships  in  advance  of  actual  transactions. 
The  identification  of  the  necessary  linkages  is  an  important 
part  of  both  planning  and  executing  projects.  Such  linkages 
are  both  formal  and  informal  and  at  various  levels  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Stakeholders  of  a  Project.  Any  project  will  have  individuals, 
groups  and  organizations  that  have  a  stake  in  the  project. 

Such  "interests”  may  be  the  group  of  people  which  the  project 
is  intended  to  benefit  or  those  whose  cooperation  and  support 
is  needed  if  the  project  is  to  succeed.  The  identification 
of  who  the  stakeholders  are,  and  what  they  want,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  study  of  the  environment.  An  inventory 
of  such  interests,  along  with  a  consideration  of  their  proba¬ 
ble  response  (support,  opposition,  neutrality)  to  particular 
alternatives  has  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  the 
project. 

The  most  likely  way  of  getting  to  know  and  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  desires  of  the  stakeholders  of  a  project  is  to  be  in 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  them. 
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Interests  affected  by  the  project  must  be  considered  at 
two  levels.  First,  one  must  estimate  how  the  project  will  af¬ 
fect  the  various  interests  in  reality.  Second,  one  must  deter¬ 
mine  how  a  proposed  project  will  be  perceived  by  such  interests. 
It  is  very  easy  for  perceptions  to  be  unrealistic  or  unexpected. 
Damaging  perceptions  can  be  dealt  with  by  redesigning  the  proj¬ 
ect  or  giving  such  interests  better  information.  But  in  either 
case  one  must  get  to  know  what  the  perceptions  are. 

Decision  Makers.  Very  strategic  stakeholders  are  those 
who  have  ultimate  control  of  the  project.  These  "controllers" 
often  exist  at  several  layers  of  authority  and  may  be  in  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations.  There  can  easily  be  changes  in  persons 
and  their  views  during  the  life  of  the  project.  It  takes  a 
systematic  and  continuous  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  responsive  to  the  goals  of  these  decision  makers. 

Because  of  the  number  of  "controllers"  that  can  impact  a 
project,  it  is  important  to  get  each  to  articulate  their  goals 
and  have  the  project  meet  the  most  important  of  these.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  danger  that  the  project  will  lack  crucial  sup¬ 
port  at  some  time  during  its  life  cycle. 

Parent  Organization.  The  relationship  of  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  project  may  be  specified  by  the  project  char¬ 
ter  or  may  be  open  to  determination.  In  any  case  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  parent  organization  can  affect  the  project 
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and  the  nature  of  linkages  establ ished  will  be  important.  It 
is  quite  common  for  a  project  to  have  a  special  (exempt)  status 
during  the  investment  phase  with  a  closer  linkage  extabl ished 
when  the  project  enters  the  operating  phase.  But  in  any  case 
relations  must  be  maintained  so  that  the  project  can  join  the 
parent  organization  as  a  smooth  running  unit. 

Target  Beneficiaries.  Those  groups  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  project  is  being  planned  are  key  figures  in  the 
success  or  appropriateness  of  the  project.  For  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  help  poor  people,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  there 
have  been  many  instances  where  the  supposed  beneficiaries  have 
not  been  identified  carefully  or  where  the  project  was  inappro¬ 
priate  for  the  defined  population. 

Charac ti s ti cs  of  the  target  population  such  as  size  of 
family,  tenure  of  land,  density  of  population  and  seasonal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  employment  are  important  pieces  of  data  for  the 
project  planner.  The  social  characteristics  such  as  religion, 
cultural  values,  migration  patterns  and  family  patterns  form 
the  fabric  to  which  projects  have  to  be  tailored. 

Of  special  importance  are  the  perceptions,  customs  and 
values  of  the  target  population. 

Some  perceptions  of  beneficiaries  that  have  had  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  project  design  are: 

.  Sex  roles 

.  What  is  appropriate  conduct 
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.  What  foods  are  considered  appropriate 
.  Tasks  that  cannot  be  done  in  public 
.  Authority  of  elders 
.  Tools  linked  with  religion  and  magic 
.  Attitudes  toward  gifts 
.  Disease  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes 
In  one  society  the  purchase  of  seeds  by  farmers  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sign  of  incompetence  since  not  to  have  seed  to  plant 
was  considered  an  indication  of  imprudence.  A  project  which 
involved  the  sale  of  improved  seed  could  not  affect  the  best 
farmers  who  in  this  culture  had  seeds  from  earlier  crops  to 
plant.  Once  the  perceptions  and  values  of  the  society  were 
taken  into  account,  the  obvious  measure  was  to  exchange  seed 
rather  than  to  sell  it. 

A  common  difficulty  in  health  projects  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  illness  is  that  beneficiaries  perceive  the  facility  pri¬ 
marily  as  curative  rather  than  preventive.  If  the  objectives 
of  the  project  are  both  to  cure  disease  and  promote  health 
through  preventive  measures,  such  perception  by  the  clients  of 
the  project  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of  the 
project. 

Where  the  intended  beneficiaries  are  small  farmers  (or 
poor  people),  the  motivations  and  circumstances  can  be  quite 
complex.  There  is  a  growing  amount  of  evidence  that  greater 
participation  by  the  farmers  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
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tion  of  the  project  is  the  most  effective  way  of  having  the 
project  reflect  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  and  obtain 
their  commitment.  Participation  provides  a  built-in  assurance 
of  consideration  of  the  beneficiaries'  perceptions,  customs 
and  circumstances,  making  the  project  more  appropriate.  In 
addition  participation  makes  for  greater  commitment. 

Geography  and  Physical  Resources.  The  locational  factors, 
weather,  precipitation  levels,  rivers  and  lakes,  water  table 
characteristics,  market  concentrations  and  other  factors  have 
to  be  inventoried  with  a  view  to  their  possible  impact  on  the 
project.  Natural  resources  such  as  soil  characteristics,  min¬ 
eral  deposits  and  existing  vegetation  can  be  important  assets 
for  certain  types  of  projects,  as  are  roads,  railways  and 
other  transport  and  storage  facilities.  Such  resources  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  potential  technologies  rather 
than  in  isolation.  They  will  set  the  limits  and  provide  the 
opportunities  for  the  project. 

> 

Human  Resources.  The  skills  and  potential  skills  of 
people  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  availability  of 
labor  or  potential  availability  of  labor  is  an  important  re¬ 
source  to  be  tapped.  Such  availability  is  not  straightforward 
since  underemployment  is  often  manifest  in  activities  that  have 
a  very  low  return.  In  many  rural  areas  these  may  be  a  shortage 
of  labor  for  certain  periods  of  time.  In  such  cases  there  may 
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be  opportunities  for  greater,  and  profitable,  use  of  labor 
during  periods  of  idleness;  or  reducing  Tabor  time  of  routine 
activities  such  as  carrying  water  from  great  distances  may 
free  up  labor  for  other  activities. 

In  considering  the  potential  of  human  resources,  one  must 
consider  the  possible  effect  of  changing  of  attitudes,  train¬ 
ing  and  group  action.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  management  skills  required  by  the  project. 

Social  Conditions.  Projects  are  affected  by  migration 
patterns,  education,  and  health.  Especially  important  are 
human  needs  that  are  not  being  met  in  the  present.  These  in 
turn,  are  usefully  classified  as  to  needs  which  are  customar¬ 
ily  met  by  market  processes  or  administrative  processes. 

Foreign  Developments.  Foreign  developments  can  affect 
prospects  for  the  project  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Inter¬ 
national  demand  or  supply  developments  can  change  prospects 
for  a  project. 

Other  Organizations.  Other  organizations  can  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  the  project  or  can  be  obstacles-  to  the  project,  in 
part  depending  on  the  relationships  that  are  established. 

Most  projects  require  assistance  from  other  organizations. 

Such  assistance  is  not  automatically  granted  even  where  it  is 
legally  required.  The  management  of  relationships  with  other 
organizations,  whether  mandated  or  not,  will  determine  the 
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actual  assistance  rendered  or  the  realization  of  options  that 
are  possible.  Outcomes  can  affect  sources  of  funds,  personnel, 
services,  housekeeping  facilities,  contractors  and  subcontrac¬ 
tors.  The  study  of  the  environment  should  identify  such  organi¬ 
zations  with  a  view  of  taking  necessary  action. 

Establish  the  Planning  Premises 

Based  in  large  part  on  the  study  of  the  environment,  one 
would  establish  the  planning  premises  for  future  years,  proj¬ 
ecting  the  following: 

-  availability  of  resources  -  physical,  financial  and 

human 

-  demand  or  need  for  output 

-  governmental  priorities 

-  projects  and  programs  related  to  proposed  project 

-  relevant  social  trends 

-  constraints  (physical,  financial,  social,  economic  and 

pol i ti cal ) 

-  criteria  and  standards  to  be  applied 

The  criteria  and  standards  are  set  tentatively,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the  other  planning  pre¬ 
mises  . 

An  important  planning  premise  of  a  project  is  whether  the 
recipient  of  the  output  is  expected  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  output.  If  the  recipient  is  expected  to  pay  the  full  cost, 
including  the  return  on  investment,  the  scale  of  the  project 
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can  be  based  on  demand  and  the  project  can  be  treated  as  mar¬ 
ket  oriented.  If  the  recipient  is  not  expected  to  pay  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  output,  then  the  scale  of  the  project  has 
to  be  based  on  the  ''need1'  which  the  project  is  "premised"  to 
meet.  In  that  case  the  project  is  non-market  oriented.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  output  by  the  consumer  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  activity  and  policies  of  the  country.  Where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  awkward  or  disadvantageous  to  charge  the  user  for  a 
good  or  a  service,  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  a  non-market 
orientation.  Activities  that  are  almost  always  non-market  ori¬ 
ented  are  primary  school  education  and  innoculations  against 
disease.  Production  of  goods  (such  as  steel,  cement  or  bicy¬ 
cles)  are  generally  market  oriented.  In  some  projects,  the 
beneficiary  is  supposed  to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  full 
cost.  For  example,  it  may  be  public  policy  to  have  farmers 
pay  for  only  a  portion  of  veterinarian  services.  The  scale 
of  such  services  would  be  based  on  the  estimated  needs  and 
budget  considerations. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  state  the  planning  premises 
explicitly  so  that  one  can  readily  consider  the  effects  of  any 
changes  or  modifications  to  the  project. 

Using  the  planning  premises,  one  frames  a  strategy— an 
overall  approach  to  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

The  strategy  of  an  agricultural  project  might  encompass  the 
promotion  of  a  specific  package  of  practices  (seeds,  fertili- 
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zer,  tillage  practices,  crop  rotation,  etc.),  the  use  of  co¬ 
operatives  as  a  channel  for  disbursing  credit,  radio  for  com¬ 
munication  and  clusters  of  farmers  for  face  to  face  communica¬ 
tion.  The  strategy  of  an  industrial  project  might  call  for 
joint  ownership  with  a  foreign  company  that  has  a  good  inter¬ 
national  marketing  position.  At  an  early  stage  several  alter¬ 
native  strategies  may  be  retained  for  consideration. 

Set  Objectives 

An  objective  is  something  toward  which  effort  is  directed 
and  reached  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Having  studied  the 
environment,  determined  the  starting  point,  and  having  proj¬ 
ected  (tentatively)  probable  future  conditions  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  strategies,  one  can  consider  and  set  objectives. 

An  objective  can  take  general  or  concrete  forms.  A  gen¬ 
eral  objective  would  be  "Achieve  a  healthier  population."  A 
more  concrete  objective  would  be  "Reduce  infant  mortality  of 
District  A  by  50  percent  within  ten  years."  The  latter  objec¬ 
tive  can  be  said  to  be  in  operational  form.  It  can  be  the 
basis  for  specific  action  and  is  concrete  enough  so  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  one  can  measure  the  extent  of  success  or 
failure. 

Similarly,  the  general  objective  of  achieving  greater 
human  equality  becomes  more  operational  when  one  states  in 
specific  terms  (quantity,  quality  and  calendar  time)  the  rele¬ 
vant  dimensions  such  as  access  to  education  and  jobs,  avail  a- 
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bility  of  water,  level  of  nutrition,  health  care  and  income 
levels.  These  in  turn  require  further  specification  to  become 
more  operational.  Otherwise  objectives  become  meaningless  in 
the  world  of  practical  affairs.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  that 
no  statement  of  objectives  is  operational  uni  ess !  after  the 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  determine  if  the  objective  has  been 
reached. 

In  going  from  general  objectives  to  more  specific  objec¬ 
tives,  one  generally  goes  from  ends  to  means.  This  sequence 
or  hierarchy  of  ends-means  can  be  illustrated  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  “Improve  human  nutrition."  One  might  go  through  the  se¬ 
quence  illustrated  in  Figure  8a. 


Figure  8a  -  Hierarchy  of  Objectives 
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This  hierarchy  of  objectives  is  very  much  like  a  chain 
of  ends-means  which  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  For 
example,  in  the  face  of  a  marketing  failure,  a  program  for 
raising  more  cattle  may  fail  even  if  everything  else  goes  well 
The  objectives  below  the  very  top  are  "intermediate"  with  res¬ 
pect  to  those  at  the  top,  that  is,  they  are  the  means  of  a- 
chieving  the  higher  objective.  One  can  have  valid  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  accomplishment  of  intermediate  objectives  and 
still  fail  to  achieve  the  end  objectives  that  are  desired  be¬ 
cause  the  ends-means  relationships  did  not  turn  out  to  be  as 
anticipated.  At  any  point  in  time  knowledge  of  ends-means  re¬ 
lationships  is  uncertain,  so  that  as  implementation  proceeds, 
it  is  important  to  generate  data  that  tests  the  assumed  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the' light  of  the  findings.  For  example,  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  farm  families  through  in¬ 
creased  livestock  may  not  reach  its  objective  because  fanners 
are  selling  their  livestock  rather  than  using  it  for  meat. 

This  may  have  been  unanticipated  by  those  who  drew  up  the  orig 
inal  project  plan. 

An  objective  can  be  the  concern  of  more  than  one  organi¬ 
zation.  Human  nutrition  would  be  of  interest  to  both  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

In  going  from  the  objective  of  improving  human  nutrition 
to  more  specific  objectives,  one  must  try  to  choose  the  best 
alternatives.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  the  most  promising 
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way  of  increasing  the  protein  content  of  the  human  diet  in  a 
region  is  by  promoting  crops  such  as  legumes,  triticale  or 
high  lysine  corn.  Depending  on  circumstances,  the  promotion 
of  livestock  may  be  relatively  disadvantageous.  Or  even  if 
the  livestock  alternative  were  promising,  a  subordinate  organi¬ 
zation  unit  might  displace  crops  that  make  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  diet  of  the  population.  In  general,  as  objec¬ 
tives  become  more  specific,  they  tend  to  become  the  primary 
objective  of  a  lower  level  of  organization. 

In  following  the  ends-means  chain  from  ends  to  means,  it 
is  easy  to  make  poor  choices  not  only  with  respect  to  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  end,  but  other  "higher  order  objectives." 

A  project  is  likely  to  have  a  specific. objective  such  as  in¬ 
creasing  livestock  feed.  A  possible  means  of  improving  live¬ 
stock  is  to  use  supplemental  feed  derived  from  by-products  of 
grain  processing  plants  and  promoting  the  use  of  the  processed 
grains  for  human  consumption.  Yet  such  a  development  in  a  sta¬ 
ple  like  wheat  can  shift  valuable  nutrients  of  the  whole  grain 
from  the  human  population  to  the  animal  population  with  harm¬ 
ful  effects  on  the  higher  order  objective  of  improving  human 
nutrition  which  prompted  the  livestock  program  in  the  first 
place. 

A  particular  project  can  also  run  counter  to  higher  order 
objectives  of  other  programs  and  organizations.  Housing  devel¬ 
opments  with  low  population  density  may  make  it  more  difficult 
to  provide  economic  public  transportation  within  a  city. 
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A  system  for  defining  and  tracking  objectives  based  on 
multilevel  objectives  is  the  Logical  Framework  where  the  order 
of  objectives  of  a  project  are  given  as: 

Goals 

Purposes 

Outputs 

(The  number  of  levels  are  three,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
recognition  that  the  levels  will  differ  from  project  to  proj¬ 
ect)  . 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  providing  a  specific  statement 
of  the  various  objectives,  recognition  of  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  definite  yardsticks  by  which  these  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  or  recognized  after  the  project  has  been  evaluated. 

The  objectives  of  a  program  or  project  are  necessarily 
particular  to  a  country  at  that  point  in  time.  However,  there 
is  one  objective  which  can  be  said  to  be  applicable  to  all 
projects-  in  all  developing  countries.  In  fact  it  is  an  impera¬ 
tive.  The  objective  must  be  to  have  an  output  that  is  favor¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  input.  To  achieve  this,  one  uses  some 
form  of  benefit-cost  analysis.  A  country's  economic  growth  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  extent  to  which  its  projects  have  a  fa¬ 
vorable  relation  between  the  outputs  and  inputs  of  its  proj¬ 
ects.  Without  substantial  economic  growth,  a  country  cannot 
realize  ambitious  objectives,  whatever  these  objectives  are. 

At  a  later  point  a  framework  for  benefit-cost  analysis  of  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  described  ir  greater  detail. 
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The  establishment  of  objectives  is  a  complex  process.  The 
reasons  for  this  are: 

-  Objectives  for  the  same  project  differ  according  to  the 

group  or  organization  (entity)  considered 

-  Ordinarily  there  is  more  than  one  objective  that  an  en¬ 

tity  would  like  to  achieve 

-  Many  of  the  objectives  are  in  different  dimensions 

(time,  resources,  money  units,  rates  per  thousand) 

-  Many  objectives  are  related  to  each  other  in  compli¬ 

cated  ways 

-  Objectives  are  often  in  conflict  with  each  other 

Objectives  Differ  by  Entity.  As  previously  discussed,  objec¬ 
tives  take  different  forms  as  one  goes  down  the  organizational 
ladder.  The  same  project  will  have  a  different  set  of  objec¬ 
tives  depending  on  the  organizational  entity.  An  agricultural 
project  might  involve  the  following  entities: 

External  financial  institutions 
Land  reform  agency 
Marketing  board 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 
Private  businesses 
Cooperatives 
Individual  fanners 
Banks 

Whole  economy 
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In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  public  agency  that  combines 
a  number  of  functions  such  as  marketing,  credit  and  extension. 
Such  an  agency  will  be  referred  to  as  a  Development  Agency. 

While  there  is  often  considerable  correlation  between  the 
objectives  of  the  different  organizations,  each  entity  has  its 
own  objectives.  A  Development  Agency  would  like  to  increase 
the  income  of  farmers  and  income  of  the  whole  economy,  obtain 
political  support  for  itself  as  an  agency  and  also  have  its  in¬ 
vestments  and  funds  return  to  it  as  early  as  possible  so  that 
it  can  reuse  these  funds  for  further  development.  The  private 
business  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  making  a  sufficiently 
large  profit  over  the  time  period  considered. 

Many  Objectives.  Ordinarily  even  the  same  entity  has  more 
than  one  objective.  Thus  a  farmer  may  have  the  objective  of 
assuring  food  for  his  family,  increasing  his  income  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  risk  of  losses  to  some  acceptable  level.  The  case  of 
the  development  agency  cited  above  is  another  illustration  of 
multiple  objectives. 

Different  Dimensions.  Detailed  objectives  often  involve  dif¬ 
ferent  dimensions.  In  addition  to  the  most  common  dimensions 
of  money  units,  there  are  physical  units,  calendar  time,  rates 
and  qualitative  indexes.  Thus  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
expenditures  of  a  project  can  both  be  expressed  in  money  terms, 
but  mortality  rates  of  mothers  would  be  expressed  per  100,000 
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births,  literacy  rate  in  percentage  of  adults;  nutrition  in 
percentage  of  population  malnourished  and  pollution  in  terms 
of  parts  per  million  cubic  feet. 

Complicated  Relationships.  Objectives  relate  to  each  other 
in  complex  ways.  Increased  income  of  a  farmer,  for  example, 
can  be  related  to  other  objectives  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
Figure  9  sketches  some  of  the  more  obvious  relationships. 
Increased  farm  income  leads  to  improvements  in  many  spheres, 
these  improvements  in  turn  generating  further  improvement  in 
income. 


Figure  9  -  Relationships  among  Possible  Objectives  of 
an  Agricultural  Project 


Some  objectives  are  difficult  to  measure  or  consist  of 
subobjectives  which  can  be  measured  but  whose  relative  impor- 
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tance  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  decision  making.  In  air 
pollution,  for  example,  there  may  be  five  different  pollutants, 
some  of  which  are  easier  to  eliminate  than  others.  Some  ob¬ 
jectives  may  require  subjective  estimates  or  one  may  have  to 
arrive  at  satisfactory  "trade-offs"  of  different  subobjectives, 
through  executive  judgment. 

Objectives  Are  Value  Laden.  Objectives  generally  involve 
deeply  held  values.  For  example,  equality  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  an  objective  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  values 
concerning  women.  In  a  society  where  deeply  held  values  in¬ 
volve  women  in  a  role  that  is  subordinate  or  at  least  distinc¬ 
tly  feminine,  equality  is  generally  thought  of  as  primarily 
affecting  males.  In  addition,  the  means  employed  are  often 
restrained  by  values.  Proposed  changes  in  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices  as  a  means  of  increasing  farm  income  will  be  affected 
by  the  customary  role  of  women  and  men.  Thus  objectives  at 
the  general  level  and  both  the  means  and  the  specific  and  de- ' 
tailed  objectives  have  to  be  reconciled  to  values. 

Objectives  in  Conflict.  Objectives  may  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  For  example,  a  development  authority  may  find 
that  the  objective  of  recycling  investment  funds  may  be  in 
conflict  with  the  objective  of  retaining  political  support,  or 
there  may  be  a  conflict  between  achieving  an  early  increase 
in  food  production  and  achieving  greater  equality  in  rural 
areas.  Several  things  can  be  said  about  conflicts  in  objectives: 
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*  Economic  and  financial  objectives  are  often  important 
elements  in  such  conflicts. 

Projects  that  have  an  overall  favorable  benefit-cost 
relationship  offer  greater  scope  for  resolving  conflicts 
among  objectives  because  more  resources  are  available 
to  satisfy  various  objectives  and  entities. 

*  Objectives  apparently  in  conflict  can  often  be  recon¬ 
ciled  by  ingenuity  and  creative  innovation. 

Because  conflicts  in  objectives  often  become  evident 
only  after  analysis  and  elapse  of  time,  one  must  regard 
objectives  as  tentative  and  subject  to  modification  as 

one  learns  more  about  the  possibilities  of  conflicts 

and  the  means  of  resolving  them. 

Politics  of  Objectives.  On  a  formal  basis,  ultimate  decisions 
on  objectives  are  the  prerogative  of  political  authorities. 
Actual  decisions  can  be  made  at  one  extreme  by  the  political 
authorities  with  very  little  input  by  technical  personnel,  at 
the  other  extreme  by  the  technical  personnel,  with  little  in¬ 
put  or  influence  by  the  political  authorities.  Either  extreme 
is  unsuitable  for  projects  of  any  complexity.  Political  au¬ 
thorities  who  make  decisions  with  little  regard  to  or  interac¬ 
tion  with  technical  personnel  run  a  substantial  risk  that  the 
objectives  are  impractical  or  are  in  serious  conflict  with 
other  desired  objectives.  Where  objectives  of  a  project  are 
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chosen  by  technical  personnel  with  little  interaction  with  po¬ 
litical  authorities,  there  is  a  serious  risk  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  political  authorities  or 
that  sufficient  support  for  the  project  will  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  optimum  situation  is  where  there  is  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  political  authorities  and  the  technical  personnel, 
with  the  political  authorities  making  the  final  decisions. 

Such  interaction  makes  it  more  likely  that  objectives  will 
change  as  more  information  is  obtained  on  costs,  problems  and 
social  and  political  effects,  but  most  important,  that  the 
project  will  be  implemented  successfully.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  engineers,  agronomists  and  economists  to  regard  projects 
exclusively  in  technical  or  economic  terms  with  little  regard 
for  social  and  political  considerations.  While  ideas  for  a 
project  can  originate  from  technical  developments  or  economic 
considerations,  it  can  be  argued  that  political  and  social  ob¬ 
jectives  are  paramount  and  economic  and  technological  forces 
are  merely  means  for  achieving  these  political  and  social  ob¬ 
jectives.  At  the  same  time  political  and  social  objectives 
are  poorly  served  if  they  are  not  pursued  with  due  regard  for 
economic  and  technological  possibilities.  A  well  designed 
project  reflects  all  considerations  that  are  relevant  for  the 
decision  maker  and  also  takes  into  account  the  factors  that 
will  be  present  during  implementation. 
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Formulation  of  Alternative  Ways  of  Achieving  Objectives 

For  any  given  objectives  there  are  generally  a  number  of 
ways  to  achieve  the  objective.  For  example,  if  the  objective 
is  to  increase  meat  production  and  income  of  a  region,  there 
are  many  different  ways  of  proceeding.  One  can  choose  to  do 
this  by  raising  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  poultry  or  rab¬ 
bits.  Any  of  these  alternatives  can  be  carried  on  at  differ¬ 
ent  scales,  using  different  technologies  and  organized  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

The  formulation  of  an  alternative  consists  of  identifying 
it  and  spelling  out  its  characteristics.  Experiments  in  prob¬ 
lem  solving  suggest  that  the  following  pattern  of  action  leads 
to  better  alternatives. 

Stage  1  -  List  as  many  promising  alternatives  as  one  can 

think  of  without  regard  to  difficulties  or  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  their  practicality  or  merit.  Encour¬ 
age  unusual  ideas  and  modifications,  but  do  not 
think  of  or  discuss  the  merits  of  such  ideas  or 
modifications.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  initial 
effort  is  to  generate  as  many  alternatives  as 
possible. 

Stage  2  -  Compare  the  alternatives  with  a  view  to  com¬ 
bining  and  modifying  some  and  eliminating  others. 
Such  comparisons  will  suggest  modifications 
that  will  strengthen  some  alternatives.  A  fea¬ 
ture  or  characteristic  of  even  a  rejected  alter- 
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native  may  "fit"  an  attractive  alternative  and 
make  it  more  desirable. 

Stage  3  -  Choose  relatively  few  alternatives  that  are  more 
promising  for  further  consideration. 

The  deferral  of  judgments  on  alternatives  and  a  spirit  of 
openness  to  variation  are  key  elements  in  good  formulation  of 
alternatives.  In  addition  one  has  to  bring  to  bear  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relevant  technologies  and  of  the  environment.  For 
example,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  soil,  topography,  rain¬ 
fall  and  weather  patterns,  one  might  think  that  new  varieties 
of  maize  show  great  promise  for  an  area.  One  would  also  consi¬ 
der  what  conditions  have  to  exist  to  induce  farmers  to  grow  the 
maize.  This  might  involve  matters  such  as  land  tenure,  govern¬ 
ment  policies  and  procedures,  marketing,  fertilizers  and  insec¬ 
ticides,  transportation,  storage,  availability  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  extension  agents  and  prices  of  inputs  and  outputs. 

Since  a  knowledge  of  the  relevant  variables  generally  spans 
various  disciplines,  the  formulation  of  alternatives  benefits 
from  the  direct  participation,  consultation  and  interaction 
of  various  specialists. 

The  formulation  of  an  alternative  will  take  the  form  of 
a  description  of  the  physical  inputs  and  outputs  that  can  be 
expected.  The  physical  inputs  and  outputs  are  converted  into 
a  common  dimension  of  monetary  units.  In  addition  the  pro¬ 
cesses  are  described  both  as  to  content  and  time  frame  along 
with  the  envisaged  organizational  and  managerial  arrangements . 
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Choose  Alternative 

In  making  the  final  choice  one  would  consider 

*  Constraints 

*  Effect  on  different  entities  (beneficiaries, 

collaborators  and  bystanders) 

*  Effects  on  total  society 

*  Risks  of  various  kinds 

Where  an  alternative  is  sensitive  to  a  policy  constraint, 
it  may  be  considered  advantageous  to  relax  the  constraint. 

For  example,  the  initial  constraint  may  be  that  the  location 
of  the  facility  will  be  in  a  certain  place.  If  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigation  indicates  that  a  different  location  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  better,  a  reconsideration  of  the  constraint  on  lo¬ 
cation  is  in  order. 

In  tracing  the  effects  on  different  entitites,  the  use  of 
cash  flows  is  a  significant  tool.  Cash  flows  are  important  in 
dicators  in  their  own  right.  They  also  signal  important  quali 
tative  gains  and  losses  to  such  entities  and  will  affect  the 
support  for  the  project. 

Where  several  alternatives  appear  equally  advantageous 
in  the  preliminary  analysis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  defer  the 
final  choice  to  a  later  point  where  more  will  become  known 
about  the  several  alternatives. 

All  alternatives  will  have  risks.  Explicit  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  risks  has  three  advantages.  *  First,  by  consi¬ 
dering  the  important  risks,  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
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modify  the  alternatives  to  reduce  some  of  the  risk.  Second, 
one  can  give  suitable  weight  to  the  factor  of  risk  in  choosing 
the  alternative.  Third,  having  chosen  an  alternative  with  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  risks,  one  can  implement  the  project 
in  a  way  which  will  reduce  the  relevant  risks. 

Lay  Out  Detailed  Steps 

In  formulating  a  project  one  generally  estimates  the  time 
that  the  major  phases  of  the  project  will  take.  In  an  indus¬ 
trial  project  it  may  be  estimated  that  two  years  after  authori¬ 
zation,  regular  production  would  start  and  the  productive  life 
of  the  project  would  be  about  20  years.  Such  an  estimate  may 
be  sufficient  to  choose  the  alternative.  But  one  would  want 
greater  calendar  detail  on  the  various  activities  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  even  before  authorization.  After  authorization  even  greater 
detail  would  be  required.  Such  greater  detail  can  provide  a 
guide  for  those  who  will  carry  out  the  project. 

A  fundamental  tool  for  detailing  the  sequence  of  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  project  is  networking.  Networking  can  help  experi¬ 
enced  project  managers  plan  and  carry  out  complex  projects. 

The  relative  gain  to  inexperienced  managers  is  even  greater. 

Networking  is  based  on  two  simple  concepts: 

An  activity  denoted  by  an  arrow 
An  event  denoted  by  a  numbered  node 
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Using  these  two  concepts  and  their  symbols,  one  can  detail  the 
sequence  required  to  reach  the  end  point  of  the  project's  in¬ 
vestment  period.  An  activity  may  represent: 

-  a  process 

-  a  task 

-  a  procurement  action 

-  waiting  time 

-  a  precedence  relationship 

The  completion  of  an  activity  culminates  in  an  event.  An 
event  is  a  specific  definable  accomplishment  in  a  project  plan, 
recognizable  at  a  particular  instant  in  time.  Delivery  of  a 
machine  would  be  an  event.  So  would  completion  of  a  task  like 
"excavation  of  site."  Events  do  not  consume  time  or  resources. 

An  activity  cannot  be  started  until  the  event  preceding 
it  has  occurred.  Thus  the  activity  "install  machinery"  cannot 
begin  until  its  preceding  event  "machinery  received  at  site" 
takes  place.  In  fact,  an  activity  is  identified  by  the  prior 
event  and  the  culminating  event.  Figure  10  illustrates  a  very 
simple  network  for  building  a  garage.  Mote  the  numbers  on  the 
arrows.  These  are  the  estimated  duration  in  number  of  weeks. 


Figure  10  -  Simple  Network  for  Building  a  Garage 
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A  description  of  the  activities  and  events  of  Figure  10 

is  as  follows: 

Activity 

Description  of 

Description  of 

Description  of 

Designation 

Activity 

Beginning  Event 

Ending  Event 

10-20 

Obtain  permit 

Approval  of 
Architect's 

Plan 

Permit  obtained 

10-30 

Obtain  bank 
loan 

Approval  of 
Architect' s 

Plan 

Loan  obtained 

30-40 

Order  materials 

Loan  obtained 

Material  received 

40-50 

Build  garage 

Material  received 

Garage  completed 

In  actual  practice  one  need  only  describe  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  events  are  self  evident.  To  determine  how  long 
it  will  take  to  complete  the  garage,  it  is  necessary  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  length  of  the  longest  path,  since  all  paths  must  be 
completed.  In  Figure  10  the  paths  are  as  follows: 

Path  1:  10-20,  20-30,  30-40,  40-50  for  a  total. of  12 

weeks 

Path  2:  10-30,  30-40,  40-50  for  a  total  of  14  weeks 

Since  all  paths  have  to  be  traversed,  the  longest  path 
limits  the  completion  of  the  garage  so  that  the  total  amount 
of  time  required  is  14  weeks.  The  longest  path  is  called  the 
critical  path.  It  is  the  path  that  has  to  be  shortened  if  the 
total  time  is  to  be  reduced.  One. way  of  reducing  the  total 
time  is  to  reduce  the  time  of  one  or  more  activities  on  the 
critical  path.  Another  way  is  to  arrange  it  so  that  concur¬ 
rent  activities  on  the  critical  path  are  done  in  parallel. 
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For  example,  one  could  order  the  materials  after  obtaining  a 
preliminary  approval  of  the  loan  from  the  bank.  The  new  net¬ 
work  is  illustrated  in  Figure  11  where 
10-20  Is  obtain  permit 
10-25  is. obtain  preliminary  bank  approval 
25-30  is  obtain  final  bank  approval 
25-27  is  order  materials 
30-50  is  build  garage 


Figure  11  -  Shortened  Schedule  for  3uilding  Garage 
For  Figure  11  the  paths  would  be: 

Path  1:  10-20,  20-30,  30-50  for  a  total  of  3.0  weeks 

Path  2:  10-25,  25-30,  30-50  for  a  total  of  10.0  weeks 

Path  3:  10-25,  25-27,  27-30,  30-50  for  a  total  of  11.0  weeks 

The  plan  embodied  in  Figure  11  is  based  on  different  ar¬ 

rangements  and  makes  it  possible  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  garage  in  11.0  weeks. 

The  example  given  is  a  simple  one.  Networking  is  most 
useful  where  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  activities. 
Networks  can  be  more  or  less  detailed,  depending  on  the  stage 
of  planning.  Notice  that  numbering  of  events  is  not  strictly 
consecutive.  This  is  done  to  leave  lots  of  room  for  insertion 
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Figure  12  ~  Planning  -  Action  -  Control  Cycl 
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of  additional  and  more  detailed  activities.  The  first  network 
is  sure  to  be  changed  as  one  learns  more  about  the  process. 

Replan  During  Implementation 

As  one  starts  to  carry  out  plans,  there  are  new  develop¬ 
ments  which  may  require  substantial  replanning.  These  new  de¬ 
velopments  take  the  form  of  new  knowledge  gained  in  implemen¬ 
tation  or  relevent  developments  arising  outside  the  project. 

Such  new  knowledge  may  point  to  unanticipated  difficulties  or 
opportunities  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  This  process  of  taking 
corrective  action  during  implementation  was  illustrated  in 
Figure  5  in  a  simple  way.  A  more  detailed  picture  of  planning 
and  implementation  is  presented  in  the  Planning-Action-Control 
Cycle. 

The  Planning-Action-Control  Cycle 

The  planning -action -control  cycle  is  depicted  in  Figure  12. 
The  various  steps  in  planning  have  been  discussed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  planning,  there  is  action  which  includes  inputs,  se¬ 
quences  of  action  and  outputs  and  the  two  kinds  of  control. 

First,  there  is  routine  control  where  pre-determined  standards  are 
applied  to  inputs,  sequences  of  action  and  outputs.  Correc¬ 
tive  action  is  taken  on  a  routine  basis  on  one  or  all  of  these, 
depending  on  the  comparison  of  the  actual  vs.  predetermined 
standards.  Rules  for  corrective  action  are  prescribed  before¬ 
hand  by  plan.  Routine  control  is  exercised  by  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  spot  where  the  action  takes  place.  For  example. 
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during  the  construction  of  a  cannery,  a  defect  in  the  brick¬ 
laying  would  be  the  immediate  concern  of  the  foreman.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  foreman  would  be  concerned  with  the  amount  of  work 
done  each  day.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  up  to  the  foreman 
to  take  corrective  action  as  needed. 

The  second  kind  of  control  is  executive  control  where  the 
criteria  projected  in  the  plan  are  applied  to  the  action 
components  (inputs,  sequences  of  action,  and  outputs).  The  cri¬ 
teria  generally  apply  to  longer  term  actions,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  appropriate  corrective  action  is  based  on  analysis 
and  executive  judgment.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  can¬ 
ning  project,  if  construction  is  falling  behind  the  schedule 
outlined  in  the  network  so  that  the  scheduled  opening  for  the 
harvest  would  be  missed,  serious  consideration  might  be  given 
to  authorizing  overtime  work  so  as  to  open  the  facility  in 
time. 

The  basis  for  control  is  set  up  in  planning  where  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  standards  and  criteria,  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities  and  procedures.  If  day-to-day  descrepancies  are 
not  handled  by  routine  control  (pre-determined  standards,  rules 
for  taking  corrective  action),  deficiencies  either  are  not  re¬ 
medied  or  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  executives.  In  the 
latter  case  delay  is  likely,  costs  are  substantial  and  execu¬ 
tives  are  overloaded  so  they  are  forced  to  forego  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  obligations. 
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If  matters  requiring  executive  action  are  allowed  to  be 
handled  by  routine  control,  remedial  action  is  likely  to  be 
inappropriate  or  ineffective.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  controlling  some  aspect  of  action  either 
through  executive  control  or  routine  control.  This  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  planning  that  is  likely  to  be  costly. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  controls  for  the  investment 
period,  a  project  manager  would  plan  for  the  controls  for  the 
output  generation  period  as  well.  This  may  require  provision 
for  the  advanced  training  of  personnel,  procurement  and  layout 
of  equipment  and  the  creation  of  suitable  operating  procedures 
for  the  output  generation  period.  Throughout  the  life  of  the 
project,  scanning  of  the  environment  for  new  or  anticipated 
developments  that  will  affect  the  project  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  function.  On  the  basis  of  such  scanning  and  analysis, 
management  must  frame  and  implement  adequate  responses  to 
rel event  changes.  Adequate  responses  may  take  the  form  of 
price  changes,  changes  in  product,  service,  raw  materials,  or 
technology,  new  investments,  procedures,  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  and  time  schedules. 

Figure  12  is  incomplete  in  an  important  respect.  It  de¬ 
picts  a  closed  system  in  which  the  project  cycle  operates  with 
out  affecting  or  being  affected  by  conditions  outside  the  proj 
ect.  A  more  complete  and  realistic  picture  is  presented  in 
Figure  13  where  the  unhatched  area  is  the  same  as  in  Figure 
12,  but  the  hatched  area  is  the  environment  of  the  project. 
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The  environment  includes  persons  and  entities  not  under  the 
control  of  the  project  that  can  affect  the  project  or  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  project  and  conditions  bearing  on  the  proj¬ 
ect.  It  includes  government  programs,  policies  and  procedures, 
shifts  in  consumer  or  client  demand  and  tastes,  pressures  from 
emerging  groups,  international  developments,  price  changes  in 
inputs  and  outputs,  moves  of  competitors  and  technological  de¬ 
velopments.  Figure  12  is  a  diagram  of  a  "closed  system"  Figure 
13  depicts  an  open  system. 
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Figure  13  -  PI anning-Action-Control  Cycle--Open  System 
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Problems  of  Control  Systems 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  a  project  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  take  many  steps  that  are  expected  to  lead  to  the 
end  objective.  These  steps  take  the  form  of  inputs  and  inter¬ 
mediate  outputs  or  necessary  accomplishments.  Both  the  inputs 
and  the  intermediate  outputs  would  be  part  of  a  network.  A 
rural  development  project  might  have  as  its  input  certain 
supplies  that  would  be  provided  to  farmer  organizations.  An 
intermediate  output  might  be  the  building  of  some  specified 
number  of  latrines.  Both  input  and  intermediate  output  lend 
themselves  to  ready  quantification  so  that  they  are  useful 
indicators  of  progress  and  very  attractive  to  administrators. 
These  are  often  referred  to  as  "targets."  Selecting  inputs  or 
accomplishment  targets  is  justified  because  they  are  presumed 
to  be  leading  to  the  end  objectives.  But  this  presumption  of 
causation  may  be  faulty,  either  because  the  knowledge  of  cau¬ 
sation  is  in  error  or  there  are  important  qualitative  consi¬ 
derations  which  are  being  neglected.  Similarly  the  use  of  an 
intermediate  output  as  a  target  can  be  faulty.  The  mere  build¬ 
ing  of  latrines  is  a  marginal  activity  without  supporting  at¬ 
titudes  by  families  and  their  actual  use.  These  qualitative 
considerations  are  often  quite  critical  and  if  neglected  or 
absent  invalidate  the  whole  means-ends  chain.  Reconciling  the 
ends-means  originally  envisaged  with  actual  experience  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  control  function. 
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At  the  beginning  of  an  activity  there  is  considerable 
scope  for  malfunctioning.  Malfunctioning  can  arise  from  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  plan  did  not  anticipate  or  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inexperience,  incompetence,  carelessness  of  operating 
personnel  or  changes  in  the  environment.  By  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  results  at  the  very  beginning  and  taking  prompt  cor¬ 
rective  action,  serious  difficulties  can  be  avoided.  Super¬ 
visors  need  to  be  oriented  to  giving  close  attention  to  an 
operation  when  it  starts.  An  executive  can  maintain  close 
touch  with  an  operation  by  a  combination  of  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  informal  reports  by  supervisory  personnel  and  formal  re¬ 
ports.  An  advantage  of  informal  reporting  is  that  once  the 
activity  stabilizes  at  a  satisfactory  level,  less  frequent 
reporting  is  adequate  and  routine  formal  reports  can  be  relied 
on.  A  common  mistake  in  control  systems  is  to  rely  unduly  on 
formal  written  reports  that  are  too  infrequent  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  activity  and  too  frequent  once  the  operation  sta- 
bil izes . 

Where  people  are  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  per¬ 
formance,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  will  distort  reports  on 
their  progress.  Conditions  especially  favorable  to  such  dis¬ 
tortions  are: 

a.  Results  are  intangible  or  subjective 

b.  Checks  are  not  considered  feasible  or  probable 

c.  Results  are  threatening  to  the  interest  of  the 
person  reporting 

d.  Report  will  be  used  for  disciplinary  purposes 
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The  most  important  aspect  of  a  control  system  is  the  cli¬ 
mate  under  which  it  operates.  Where  personnel  carrying  out 
the  project  have  played  an  active  role  in  setting  up  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  project,  including  the  schedule,  they  tend  to  be 
more  committed  to  it.  It  is  important  that  the  group  focus 
on  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  rather  than  who  is  to  blame 
for  past  difficulties.  Consideration  has  to  be  given  to  whether 
the  original  plans  are  still  appropriate  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  to  be  modified.  There  should  be  room  for  failure, 
especially  when  due  to  outside  factors.  Where  personnel  feel 
that  there  is  no  room  for  failure,  they  are  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  distort  reporting. 

Wherever  possible  and  meaningful,  items  should  be  reported 
in  a  form  that  is  verifiable.  While  the  identification  of 
events  in  a  network  provides  such  identification  with  respect 
to  calendar  time,  it  is  necessary  that  both  costs,  quality 
goals  and  facilitating  conditions,  be  specified  carefully 
and  then  reported  on.  In  addition  to  creating  an  environment 
in  which  reporting  personnel  feel  free  to  report  deficiencies, 
independent  checks  on  results  reported  have  to  be  established 
as  a  routine.  Early  reporting  of  deficiencies  can  raise  an 
alarm  that  permits  prompt  and  effective  corrective  action  at 
the  appropriate  level. 

Planning  and  Implementation 

Because  of  the  way  institutions  are  organized,  the  scar¬ 
city  of  personnel  and  the  need  for  specialization,  the  various 
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segments  of  the  planning-action-control  cycle  are  often  carried 
out  by  different  organizations  and  different  personnel.  The 
resulting  fragmentation  can  be  very  harmful  unless  there  are 
careful  safeguards.  These  safeguards  are: 

.  Make  personnel  familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  full 
cycle 

.  Provide  procedures  for  detailed  documentation  of  plans 

.  Have  planners  and  implementers  collaborate  before  imple¬ 
mentation  proceeds,  providing  an  overlap  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuity.  If  at  all  possible  have  at  least  one  person 
in  the  planning  group  continue  as  part  of  the  implemen¬ 
ting  team. 

.  Encourage,  or  at  least  permit,  implementers  to  replan 
as  the  need  arises. 

Fami 1 iarity  With  Full  Cycle.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
planning  and  implementation  as  two  separate  processes.  Those 
who  plan  should  have  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  action 
and  control.  Otherwise  their  planning  will  not  be  realistic. 
Those  who  are  concerned  with  action  must  be  familiar  with 
planning  as  a  process  and  must  understand  the  particular  plan 
they  are  carrying  out  so  they  can  replan  as  necessary.  There¬ 
fore  training  in  project  management  has  to  encompass  both  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation. 
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Planning  Documentation.  Planning  documents  must  describe  the 
implementation  process  in  sufficient  detail,  covering  what  is 
to  be  done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  by  whom  and  why.  In  its 
completed  version  the  plan  document  serves  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  will  carry  out  the  project.  It  is  also  a  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  modifications  that  are  deemed  necessary. 

Interaction  of  Planners  and  Implemented.  A  well  documented 
plan  for  a  project  is  very  valuable  for  personnel  taking  over 
a  project  for  implementation.  Sut  in  addition,  there  is  a 
need  for  interaction  between  those  who  plan  and  those  who  carry 
out  the  project.  For  large  and  complex  projects  there  may  be 
a  need  for  a  transition  period  in  which  some  of  the  original 
planners  work  with  the  implemented. 

Replanning  by  Imp! ementers .  Those  who  implement  a  project 
plan  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  original  plan, 
but  must  also  regard  such  plans  as  "modifiable”.  As  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  more  detailed  planning  and  implementation,  new  con¬ 
siderations  often  emerge  which  make  changes  advisable.  Or 
changes  in  the  environment  may  have  important  impacts  on  the 
project.  While  important  changes  in  the  project  will  require 
the  agreement  of  sponsors  and  other  participants,  the  initia¬ 
tive  for  necessary  changes  is  the  responsibility  of  the  imple¬ 
mented.  This  initiative  will  be  exercised  adequately  only 
where  imp! ementers  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  original 
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plan,  have  a  planning  capability  of  their  own,  and  have  the 
self  confidence  and  support  to  exercise  such  capability. 

Targeting  as  Technique  for  Planning  and  Implementation 

A  target  is  an  intermediate  goal  used  in  both  planning 
and  implementation.  It  can  be  the  completion  of  an  activity, 
the  achievement  of  a  quantitative  goal  or  a  series  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  and  quantitative  goals. 

In  rural  development,  targets  can  take  the  form  of  on  the 
farm  demonstrations,  latrines  dug  or  loans  paid  out  to  farmers. 
In  construction,  any  of  the  activities  can  be  a  target  for  some 
organizational  entity.  The  reasons  targets  are  attractive  to 
administrators  are  that  they  are  simple  and  unequivocal.  After 
the  fact  one  can  tell  if  the  target  has  been  achieved. 

Setting  targets  (and  building  networks)  assumes  that  one 
has  defined  the  end  to  be  achieved  and  that  enough  is  known 
about  the  means-ends  chain.  To  the  extent  that  these  are  known, 
one  can  proceed  to  set  targets  with  the  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  targets  generally  have  important  cost  and  quality 
dimensions.  These  have  to  be  specified  in  advance  and  moni¬ 
tored  during  implementation.  For  example,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  set  a  target  such  as  holding  a  specified  number  of 
on  the  farm  demonstrations,  without  regard  to  receptivity  of 
farmers,  the  number  of  farmers  attending  and  the  spirit  and 
content  of  such  demonstrations.  In  the  absence  of  crucial 
qualitative  elements,  targets  become  ritualistic  and  meaning- 
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less  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  ends.  Similarly 
the  completion  of  a  portion  of  a  building  by  a  certain  date 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  its  monetary  cost. 

In  actual  practice,  knowledge  of  the  means-ends  chain  is 
tentative,  so  that  one  must  constantly  reexamine  the  assump¬ 
tions  that  were  initially  made  as  depicted  in  Figure  8,  page 
20.  Indeed  as  one  gains  experience,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  modify  the  ends  as  well. 

As  was  pointed  out  when  networking  was  discussed,  targets 
set  in  consultation  with  those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
carrying  them  out,  with  provision  for  joint  review,  are  more 
likely  to  be  achieved.  Targets  have  to  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  and  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  data  avail¬ 
able.  Where  data  does  not  exist  or  the  means-ends  relation¬ 
ships  are  not  sufficiently  well  known,  the  setting  of  targets 
should  be  deferred  until  more  information  is  generated.  The 
setting  of  targets  that  are  trivial,  irrelevant  or  misleading 
can  do  considerable  harm  to  an  effort. 

Economic  Analysis 

A  project  can  be  regarded  as  an  activity  which  gives  rise 
to  a  flow  of  resources  into  the  project,  which  we  call  inputs 
and  then  to  a  flow  of  outputs  from  the  project.  A  country 
that  wants  to  grow  rapidly  has  to  be  concerned  that  the  out¬ 
puts  are  large  in  relation  to  the  inputs.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  benefit-cost  analysis.  This  section  will  ex¬ 
plore  the  logic  of  such  analysis. 
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Just  as  each  entity  has  a  different  set  of  objectives, 
each  entity  will  have  its  own  flow.  Thus  in  an  agricultural 
project,  one  can  derive  the  flow  of  resources  (inputs  and  out¬ 
puts)  of  entities  involved  in  the  project  such  as: 

External  financial  institutions 

Land  reform  agency 

Marketing  board 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

Private  businesses 

Cooperatives 

Farmers 

Banks 

Whole  economy 

The  analysis  of  the  flows  of  all  but  the  last  entity  is 
commonly  called  financial  analysis.  Analysis  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole  economy  is  always  called  economic  analysis. 

Decision  Making  and  Alternatives 

Decision  making  is  always  taking  place  with  reference  to 
alternatives.  (If  there  is  only  one  alternative,  there  is 
nothing  to  decide.)  It  is  very  important  to  be  quite  explicit 
as  to  which  alternative(s)  the  proposed  project  is  being  com¬ 
pared  to.  An  alternative  can  be  a  variation  of  the  project 
(size,  location,  technology  etc.)  or  it  can  be  to  do  nothing. 

The  latter  case,  the  status  quo,  does  not  mean  that  things 
will  stand  still  so  that  even  in  that  case,  the  future  of  the 
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project  and  that  of  the  status  quo  must  be  compared.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  If  the  proposed  project  Is  to  manufacture  an  item  which 
is  presently  being  imported,  the  status  quo  may  be  to  continue 
to  import  the  item  in  Increasing  quantities  in  future  years. 

The  latter  eventuality  is  different  from  what  is  presently 
talcing  place. 

Physical  Planning 

Physical  planning  consists  of  deriving  a  schedule  of  ac¬ 
tivities  leading  up  to  the  final  outputs  (goods  and  services) 
in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  project.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  require  physical  inputs  and  outputs.  The  physical 
planning  of  an  orange  grove  will  be  used  to  illustrate  how  one 
uses  the  activities  to  derive  the  physical  Inputs  and  outputs. 

The  objective  of  the  assumed  project  is  to  grow  oranges 
and  to  earn  income  for  the  owner  of  the  grove.  For  simplicity* s 
sake,  only  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner  will  be  considered. 

The  activities  and  the  physical  Inputs  and  outputs  are  given 
in  Table  1 . 

If  there  was  a  promising  alternative  to  creating  an  orange 
grove  Involving  a  different  size  seedling,  more  or  less  labor 
and  or  other  changes,  one  would  have  a  table  similar  to  Table 
1,  but  with  different  quantities  of  inputs  and  outputs,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  different  timing. 
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TABLE  1 

Physical  Inputs  and  Outputs  for  Orange  Grove 


WEEK  ACTIVITY 

INPUTS  OUTPUTS 

1-4  Acquire  land 

100  hectares 
land 

6-20  Plant  seedlings 

50,000  seedlings 

30,000  unskilled 
manhours 

2,000  supervisory 
manhours 

25  tons  fertilizer 

21-52  Maintain  grove 

7,000  unskilled 
manhours 

600  supervisory 
manhours 

53-104  Maintain  grove 

• 

6,000  unskilled 
manhours 

2,000  supervisory 
manhours 

10  tons  fertilizer 

105-156  Maintain  grove 

'  Same  as  weeks 

53-104 

157-208  Maintain  grove 

Same  as  weeks 

53-104 

209-260  Maintain  grove 

Same  as  weeks 

53-104 

261-312  Maintain  grove 

Same  as  weeks 

53-104 

313-364  First  year 

harvest  and 
maintenance 

10,000  unskilled  1  ,000  tons  of 

manhours  oranges 

2,000  supervisory 
manhours 

25  tons  fertilizer 
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365-416  Second  year 
harvest 


11 ,000  unskilled 
manhours 


1 ,250  tons  of 
oranges 


2,000  supervisory 
manhours 


25  tons  fertilizer 


417-468  Third  year  12,000  unskilled 


1 ,500  tons  of 
oranges 


harvest  and  manhours 

maintenance 


2,000  supervisory 
manhours 


25  tons  fertilizer 


Each  year  after  9  to  the  year  26  there  will  be  the  same 
Inputs  and  outputs  as  the  ninth  year  (weeks  417-468). 

How  can  one  compare  two  alternatives  with  a  different  set 
of  physical  Inputs  and  outputs  with  a  view  to  choosing  the  best? 
Or  even  If  there  were  only  one  way  of  creating  the  grove,  how 
can  the  owner  judge  whether  to  do  something  else  with  the 
available  funds?  Except  for  unusual  circumstances,  the  physi¬ 
cal  Inputs  and  outputs  are  not  In  a  form  that  permits  such  com¬ 
parisons. 

In  the  simple  example  of  the  orange  grove,  one  might  want 
to  consider  whether  to  purchase  a  larger  seedling,  use  more 
or  less  labor,  plant  one  variety  of  orange  or  another,  plant 
an  annual  crop  between  rows  the  first  few  years,  and  a  host  of 
other  possibilities.  Generally,  technical  data  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  answer  these  questions,  but  in  many  cases  decisions 
cannot  be  made  merely  on  technological  data. 

In  designing  projects,  one  has  to  consider  alternatives 
which  differ  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  as¬ 
pects  : 

1.  Raw  materials 

2.  Technology 

3.  Scale  of  operations 

4.  Location 

5.  Phasing  over  time 

6.  Making  or  buying 

7.  Provision  for  expansion 

8.  Personnel  hours 

9.  Financing 

10.  Quality  of  output 

11.  Variety  of  output 

Each  alternative  (involving  combinations  of  the  above) 
has  its  own  set  of  physical  inputs  and  outputs.  There  is  a 
certain  appeal  to  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  real  physi 
cal  factors;  however,  any  serious  attempt  to  compare  alterna¬ 
tives  through  their  physical  inputs  and  outputs  alone,  immedi 
ately  runs  into  the  difficulty  of  basic  incomparability. 

Need  for  Cash  Flows 

In  our  orange  grove  example,  suppose  that  a  larger  seed¬ 
ling  could  bring  in  fruit  in  the  same  quantity,  but  one  year 
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sooner.  Would  it  be  worth  going  to  a  larger  seedling?  Gener¬ 
ally,  differences  among  alternatives  are  far  more  complex. 
Ordinarily  one  can  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  choosing 
an  alternative  by  converting  the  physical  flow  of  inputs  and 
outputs  into  the  equivalent  time  phased  cash  flow. 

Suppose  that  inputs  and  outputs  of  the  orange  grove  had 
the  following  prices: 

Land  $250  per  hectare 


80  cm  seedlings 
100  cm  seedling 
Unskilled  labor 
Supervisory  labor 
Fertilizer 


$  .20  each 

$  .24  each 

$  .30  per  hour 

$  .70  per  hour 

$200  per  ton 


Oranges  $35  per  ton 

If  it  takes  10,000  more  unskilled  personnel  hours  to  plant 
the  larger  seedlings  and  the  above  prices  are  applied  to  the 
respective  physical  flows,  then  the  cash  flows  for  the  two 
alternatives  are  as  presented  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Owners  Cash  Flow  of  Two  Alternative 
Patterns  for  Orange  Grove 


YEAR 


80  CM 
SEEDLINGS 

-52,920 

-  5,200 


100  cm 
SEEDLINGS 

-57,920 

-  5,200 
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3 

-  5,200 

4 

-  5,200 

5 

-  5,200 

6 

-  5,200 

7 

+25,600 

3 

+34,050 

9 

+42,500 

10 

+42,500 

n 

+42,500 

12 

+42,500 

13 

+42,500 

14 

+42,500 

15 

+42,500 

16 

+42,500 

17 

+42,500 

18 

+42 , 500 

19 

+42,500 

20 

+42,500 

21 

+42,500 

22 

+42 , 500 

23 

+42,500 

24 

+42,500 

25 

+42,500 

26 

+42,500 

Notice  that 

the  costs  are 

ncome  is  given  a 

positive  sign 

-  5,200 

-  5,200 

-  5,200 
+25,600 
+34,050 
+42,500 
+42 , 500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42 , 500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42,500 
+42 , 500 
+42,500 

0 

iven  a  negative  sign  and  the 
.  The  positive  quantities  are 


net  of  cost. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  principle,  any  real  re¬ 
sources  used  or  generated  by  a  project  should  be  converted  into 
a  cash  flow  since  the  whole  purpose  of  computing  cash  flows  is 
to  evaluate  the  real  flow  of  resources.  Thus  any  in-kind  inputs 
into  a  project  or  in-kind  outputs  should  be  valued  and  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  cash  flow. 

Evaluating  Cash  Flows 

Whereas  Table  1  had  a  flow  of  personal  hours,  fertilizer, 
seedlings  and  oranges  over  a  26  year  period.  Table  2  has  flows 
expressed  in  monetary  units— surely  an  improvement.  But  Table 
2  still  presents  a  problem  to  someone  who  wants  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  alternatives  to  choose.  There  are  a  number  of  com¬ 
mon  but  faulty  approaches  to  making  this  choice  that  one  some¬ 
times  encounters.  For  example,  one  might  choose  the  alterna¬ 
tive  where  the  sum  of  plus  values  exceed  the  sum  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  values  or  the  alternative  which  has  the  higher  ratio  of 
value  of  pluses  to  negatives.  Or  one  might  choose  the  alter¬ 
native  where  the  owner  gets  back  initially  invested  money  the 
earliest  (payback).  All  these  approaches  are  very  deficient 
in  that  they  fail  to  consider  that  project  returns  could  be 
reinvested  to  produce  still  more  income  during  the  remainder 
of  the  project  period. 

In  simpler  terms,  which  would  the  owner  rather  have: 

$1  ,000  income  this  year  or  $1  ,000  five  years  from  now?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  year,  so  as  to  enable  reinvestment  sooner. 
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And  for  the  same  return  over  a  26  year  period  which  would  the 
owner  prefer:  a  project  that  requires  investing  $5,000  more 
now?  How  about  investing  $5,000  more  in  larger  seedlings  but 
getting  income  one  year  earlier?  To  make  sensible  choices 
among  alternatives  one  needs  a  procedure  that  will  take  into 
account  the  "time  value  of  money"  that  is,  resources  made  avail¬ 
able  sooner  have  a  value  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 

There  is  such  a  procedure.  It  is  called  di scounting. 

Discounting  the  cash  flows  for  different  alternatives  makes 
it  possible  to  determine  which  alternative  is  preferable  if 
resources  can  earn  X%  in  other  uses.  For  example,  if  resources 
can  earn  12%  elsewhere  in  the  economy  is  it  worth  making  $5000 
greater  investment  in  labor  and  larger  seedlings  in  the  orange 
grove  to  obtain  fruit  one  year  sooner?  If  the  owner  can  achieve 
12%  annual  rate  of  return  elsewhere,  discounting  the  two  flows 
can  provide  a  good  basis  for  making  a  decision  on  which  alter¬ 
native  is  more  attractive  financially.  By  applying  the  appro¬ 
priate  "discount  factor"  to  each  item  of  a  flow  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  discounted  "present  value"  of  the  entire  flow. 

The  reason  it  is  called  present  value  is  that  in  discounting 
a  flow,  each  item  of  the  cash  flow  is  converted  to  its  value 
at  present,  assuming  that  money  can  earn  the  stated  percent 
per  year  (in  our  case  12%).  The  cash  flow  of  the  alternative 
with  the  highest  present  value  is  the  preferred  alternative 
from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  choosing  the  most 
attractive  alternative  from  the  financial  point  of  view  is 
determining  whether  the  best  alternative  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  as  compared  to  other  opportunities  open  to  the  owner. 
The  calculation  of  the  present  value  of  a  flow  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  rate  of  return  is  based  on  the  compound  inter¬ 
est  equation: 

Sn  *  P(l+r)n 

where  S  is  the  value  of  the  principal  P  at  the  end  of  the  n 
n 

th  period  where  the  rate  of  growth  is  r.  Thus  if  a  bank  pays 
6%  per  annum,  the  principal  of  $100  would  at  the  end  of  2  years 
be  worth 

S,  *  100O+.06)2  *  $112.36 

Since  in  projects  the  flow  at  the  end  of  each  period  of 
the  project  is  known  (estimated),  the  problem  for  projects  is 
to  determine  P  for  the  entire  life  of  the  project.  From  the 
compound  interest  equation 

sn  =  P(l+r)n 

P  *  — - *  S  - - 

(l+r)n  n  (l+r)n 

The  quantity  — —  is  known  as  the  discount  factor. 

0+r)n 

These  factors  are  readily  available  in  published  tables  for 
various  values  of  r  and  n.  Appendix  A  provides  a  set  of  such 
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tables.  In  using  discounting  the  owner  has  a  way  of  making 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  funds. 

Table  3  illustrates  the  calculation  of  the  present  value 
of  the  two  orange  grove  alternatives,  assuming  that  the  owner 
has  opportunities  to  receive  12%  per  annum  elsewhere.  The 
higher  present  value  of  the  alternative  of  using  a  100  cm  seed¬ 
ling  at  12%  indicates  that  from  the  financial  point  of  view  it 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  margin  is  substantial  enough  to  be 
significant.  The  actual  decision  will  require  taking  into 
account  other  considerations  such  as  uncertainty,  and  risk, 
administrative  and  management  convenience,  government  policy 
etc.  so  that  financial  measurements  are  not  the  sole  basis  for 
decisions. 

If  the  owner  has  opportunities  to  receive  18%  for  his 
money,  then  the  two  alternatives  would  have  to  be  tested  in 
terms  of  18%  discount  factors  rather  than  12%.  If  either  al¬ 
ternative  gave  a  negative  present  value,  then  from  the  owner's 
point  of  view  neither  would  be  worth  undertaking.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  one  can  only  determine  the  value  of  an  alter¬ 
native  from  somebody’s  point  of  view.  In  Table  3,  the  point 
of  view  adopted  is  that  of  the  potential  owner.  Other  points 
of  view  may  be  that  of  a  potential  lender,  a  development  agency 
or  the  economy  as  a  whole.  A  potential  lender  would  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  risk  elements  in  a  proposed  project. 
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A  Development  Agency  will  often  extend  free  services,  pro¬ 
vide  supervised  credit  for  inputs  at  a  designated  interest  rate 
and  market  outputs  to  yield  a  margin  of  profit.  This  is  done 
of  course  for  a  large  number  of  cultivators.  In  that  case,  it 
is  very  useful  to  have  a  measure  of  what  can  be  expected  to 
happen  to  the  funds  of  the  Development  Agency.  This  can  be 
done  by  obtaining  the  cash  flow  of  the  Development  Agency. 

If  the  return  is  negative  then  one  has  a  basis  for  deciding 
what  to  do  about  it.  Depending  on  policies  and  circumstances, 
one  might  modify  the  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  initially  deter¬ 
mined  cash  flows. 

Table  3.  Computation  of  Present  Value  of  Cash  Flow 
For  Two  Alternatives  of  Orange  Grove 

80  cm  Seedlings  100  cm  Seedlings 

12% 


YEAR 

Cash 

FI  ow 

DISCOUNT  . 
FACTOR  F 

DISCOUNTED 

VALUE 

Cash 

FI  ow 

DISCOUNTED 

VALUE 

1 

-52,920 

.8929 

-47,252 

-57,920 

-51  ,717 

2 

-  5,200 

.7972 

-  4,145 

-  5,200 

-  4,145 

3 

-  5,200 

.7118 

-  3,701 

-  5,200 

-  3,701 

4 

-  5,200 

.6355 

-  3,305 

-  5,200 

-  3,305 

5 

-  5,200 

.5674 

-  2,950 

-  5,200 

-  2,950 

6 

-  5,200 

.5066 

-  2,634 

+25,600 

+12,969 

7 

+25,600 

.4523 

+11 ,578 

+34,050 

+15,401 

8 

+34,050 

.4039 

+13,753 

+42,500 

+17,166 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
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+42,500 

.3606 

+15,326 

+42,500 

+15,326 

+42,500 

.3220 

+13,785 

+42,500 

+13,685 

+42,500 

.2875 

+12,219 

+42,500 

+12,219 

+42,500 

.2567 

+10,910 

+42,500 

+10,910 

+42,500 

.2292 

+  9,741 

+42,500 

+  9,741 

+42,500 

.2046 

+  8,696 

+42,500 

+  8,696 

+42,500 

.1827 

+  7,765 

+42,500 

+  7,765 

+42,500 

.1631 

+  6,932 

+42,500 

+  6,932 

+42,500 

.1456 

+  6,  188 

+42,500 

+  6,188 

+42,500 

.1300 

+  5,525 

+42,500 

+  5,525 

+42,500 

.1161 

+  4,934 

+42,500 

+  4,934 

+42,500 

.1037 

+  4,407 

+42,500 

+  4,407 

+42,500 

.0926 

+  3,936 

+42,500 

+  3,936 

+42,500 

.0826 

+  3,511 

+42,500 

+  3,510 

+42,500 

.0738 

+  3,137 

+42,500 

+  3,136 

+42,500 

.0659 

+  2,801 

+42,500 

+  2,801 

+42,500 

.0588 

+  2,499 

+42,500 

+  2,499 

+42,500 

.0525 

+  2,231 

_  ... 

.... 

-63,986 

-65,818 

+149,774 

+1  67,746 

Present 

Value . 

. ..  +  85,788.... 

.  +101,928 
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National  Economy  Point  of  View 

The  calculation  in  Table  3  was  oriented  to  the  owners 
interest  in  the  orange  project.  As  was  pointed  out,  one  could 
look  at  the  project  from  the  lender's  or  development  agency's 
point  of  view.  It  is  also  possible  to  derive  a  cash  flow  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  national  economy.  The  most  widely 
used  concept  for  this  purpose  is  the  net  return  concept.  This 
concept  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  economy  constitutes  a 
large  pocket  which  includes  the  interests  of  all  entities  of 
the  economy,  exclusive  of  foreigners.  The  project  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  economy  first  in  the  investment  period  and 
then  during  the  output  generating  period.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Figures  14  and  15.  1 

Inputs  into  the  project  from  the  economy  are  treated  as 
negative  items,  while  outputs  from  the  project  into  the  econ¬ 
omy  are  treated  as  positive  items.  During  the  investment  pe¬ 
riod  the  flow  is  only  one  way,  resources  going  from  the  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  project,  denoted  by  a  negative  sign.  During  the 
operating  period  the  flow  is  two-way  so  the  net  benefit  of  the 
project  is  the  value  of  outputs  from  the  project  less  the  value 
of  inputs  to  the  project.  Once  the  net  return  cash  flow  is 
derived,  discounting  is  applied  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  owner's  cash  flow  that  is,  it  can  be  measured  against  a 
desired  rate  of  return.  A  rate  of  return  is  usually  expressed 
in  terms  of  percent  per  year.  For  a  poor  country  that  wants 
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.Figure  14  -  Flows  During  Investment  Period 


Figure  15  -  Flows  During  Operating  Period 
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to  grow  rapidly  the  desired  rate  of  return  would  be  15 %  or 
even  higher. 

The  net  return  concept  incorporates  a  view  of  costs  and 
return  that  is  different  from  that  of  a  private  point  of  view. 
A  private  enterprise  would  regard  taxes  and  customs  duty  as 
costs,  whereas  from  the  national  point  of  view  they  are  income 
or  at  least  transfer  of  funds  within  the  country.  Similarly 
subsidies  would  be  revenue  from  a  private  point  of  view  but  a 
cost  from  the  national  point  of  view,  or  at  least  a  transfer 
of  funds  within  the  country.  Interest  paid  to  a  domestic  bank 
would  be  a  cost  to  a  private  enterprise,  but  from  the  national 
point  of  view  it  would  be  "earned"  by  the  project  for  the  econ 
omy.  The  cost  of  foreign  exchange  to  a  private  enterprise  is 
determined  by  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  but  the  value  of 
the  foreign  exchange  may  be  greater  from  a  national  point  of 
view.  These  differences  between  the  private  and  the  national 
point  of  view  may  create  divergences  between  private  rates  of 
return  and  national  rates  of  return.  A  project  can  have  a 
high  private  rate  of  return  and  a  low  national  rate  of  return 
or  vice  versa. 

Sometimes  the  net  return  concept  is  given  another  form  -- 
that  of  the  benefit  cost  ratio.  Here  the  discounted  value  of 
net  benefit  divided  by  the  discounted  value  of  investment  is 
taken  as  the  index  of  desirabil ity.  If  the  value  of  the  bene¬ 
fit-cost  ratio  is  greater  than  1.0,  then  the  project  is  re- 
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garded  as  economically  attractive.  In  any  computation  of  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  or  present  value,  a  critical  assumption  is 
the  rate  of  return  used  in  the  computation. 

Other  National  Concepts  of  Return 

The  net  return  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  national 
economic  return  of  a  project.  However  there  are  other  ways  of 
looking  at  a  project  from  the  national  point  of  view.  These 
are: 

.  For  every  unit  of  national  investment,  at  what  rate  is 
income  being  generated. 

For  every  unit  of  national  investment  at  what  rate  are 
r.ei nvestabl e  funds  being  generated. 

For  every  unit  of  national  investment  at  what  rate  are 
jobs  being  generated. 

The  generation  of  income  will  be  important  for  every  de¬ 
veloping  country.  While  in  general  there  will  be  a  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  income  generated  with  job  generation,  this  may 
not  be  always  true.  Job  generation  by  itself  is  a  very  poor 
criterion,  apart  from  income  generation.  Putting  people  to 
work  to  dig  useless  holes  would  create  jobs,  but  would  be  poor 
policy  for  a  country.  The  stress  on  generation  of  rei nvestabl e 
funds  will  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  An  oil  rich  country  would  place  less  stress  on 
the  rate  of  generation  of  reinvestable  funds  than  one  without 
easy  access  to  such  funds.  In  computing  national  rates  of 
return,  the  valuation  of  foreign  exchange  will  depend  on  the 
country's  foreign  exchange  position. 
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Non-Market  Oriented  Projects 

In  market  oriented  projects  current  outputs  would  be 
priced  at  their  market  value,  that  is,  they  would  be  valued 
at  what  the  users  are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  But  for  non- 
market  oriented  projects  there  is  no  basis  for  valuing  the  out¬ 
put  in  money  terms.  The  evaluation  of  a  non-market  oriented 
project  therefore  is  not  identical  with  that  of  a  market  ori¬ 
ented  project. 

Procedures  for  testing  alternatives  of  non-market  oriented 
projects  are  identical  with  those  used  for  market  oriented 
projects.  For  example,  there  may  be  two  proposed  designs  for 
a  primary  school,  one  involving  a  greater  initial  expenditure 
and. less  maintenance  cost,  the  other  requiring  less  initial 
cost  but  greater  maintenance.  By  using  discounting  one  can 
determine  the  least  cost  alternative. 

Table  4  illustrates  the  calculation  of  the  present  value 
for  a  hypothetical  primary  school  building,  assuming  that  money 
can  earn  152  per  annum  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  The  more 
durable  and  costly  building  has  a  higher  negative  present  value 
indicating  that  on  an  economic  basis  the  less  durable  building 
is  more  advantageous.  Needless  to  say  the  decision  maker  may 
choose  the  more  durable  building  in  spite  of  the  additional 
cost.  Presumably  there  are  other  reasons  (pride,  beauty,  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience,  etc.)  which  might  justify  such  ac¬ 
tion  in  a  specific  context. 
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Once  the  least  cost  alternative  is  identified,  then  the 
non-market  oriented  project  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  total  budget  available  for  that  category  of  expenditure. 
This  is  not  unlike  a  family  with  limited  funds  deciding  on 
the  purchase  of  a  major  item  like  a  piece  of  furniture.  First 
it  would  ascertain  the  kind  of  furniture  it  wants  and  then  look 
for  the  least  cost  item  that  meets  this  want.  Having  located 
the  least  cost  item,  it  still  has  to  decide  whether  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  spend  that  part  of  its  budget  on  this  item.  The 
process  of  deciding  involves  weighing  the  least  cost  against 
the  benefits.  Since  in  the  case  of  non-market  oriented  proj¬ 
ects  there  is  no  market  valuation  of  the  benefits,  the  deci¬ 
sion  maker  must  use  subjective  estimates  for  making  his  deci¬ 
sion.  The  subjective  estimates  will  include  considerations 
such  as  political  support  from  beneficiaries,  income  equality, 
development  of  a  backward  region,  and  complementarity  to  mar¬ 
ket  oriented  activities. 


Table  4.  Computation  of  Present  Value  of  Two 
Alternative  Primary  School  Buildings 


Year 

1 

2 


15%  Less 


Durable 

Building 

Discount 

Factors 

Present 

Value 

Durable 

Building 

Present 

Value 

-5500 

.8696 

-4782.8 

-3700 

-3217.5 

-  500 

.7561 

-  378.1 

-  700 

-  529.3 

-  500 

.6575 

-  328.8 

-  700 

-  460.2 

3 
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4 

-  500 

.5718 

-  285.9 

-  700 

-  400. 

5 

-  500 

.4972 

.-  248.6 

-1000 

-  497. 

6 

-  500 

.4323 

-  216.2 

-  700 

-  302. 

7 

-  500 

.3759 

-  188.0 

-  700 

-  263. 

8 

-  500 

.3269 

-  163.4 

-  700 

-  228. 

9 

-  500 

.2343 

-  142.2 

-1000 

-  234. 

10 

-  500 

.2472 

-  123.6 

-  700 

-  173. 

n 

-  500 

.2149 

-  107.5 

-  700 

-  150. 

12 

-  500 

.1869 

-  93.5 

-  700 

-  130. 

13 

-  500 

.1625 

-  31.3 

-1000 

-  162. 

14 

-  500 

.1413 

-  70.7 

-  700 

-  98. 

15 

-  500 

.1229 

-  61.5 

-  700 

-  86. 

16 

-  500 

.1069 

-  53.5 

-  700 

-  74. 

17 

-  500 

.0929 

-  46.5 

-  700 

-  65. 

Total  Present  Value  -7372.1 

Community  Development  Model 

What  has  been  presented  up  to  this  point  is  the  * 
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The  formal  planning  model  is  illustrated  in  Figure  16. 

The  purposes  are  seen  as  being  achieved  through  the  outputs 
and  the  goals  through  the  purposes. 

Higher  order  of  objectives 

Inputs  Pro j ect  Outputs  Purposes  Goals 

Goods 

Services 

Capacity 

Figure  16  -  The  Formal  Planning  Model 

The  tests  of  the  formal  planning  model  are  as  follows: 

a.  Do  the  inputs  lead  to  sufficiently  large  enough 
outputs  (allowing  for  quality)? 

b.  Do  the  outputs  lead  to  the  purposes 

c.  Do  the  purposes  lead  to  the  goals 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
projects  must  meet  the  three  tests,  it  has  been  argued  that 
there  are  situations  where  the  process  of  a  project  and  its 
effect  on  capacity  are  of  dominating  importance.-^  For  want 
of  a  better  name  this  can  be  called  the  community  development 
model.  The  community  development  model  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  17. 

David  Korten,  "Toward  a  Technology  for  Managing  Social 
Development,"  mimeo,  Harvard  Institute  for  International 
Development  1977. 
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Project 

Process 


Inputs  Project  Outputs  Purposes  Goal s 

Goods  Capacity 

Services 

Figure  17  -  Community  Development  Model 

In  the  community  development  model  there  is  great  emphasis 
on  how  the  processes  of  project  planning  and  implementation 
affect  the  capacity  of  the  target  population  to  carry  out  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  on  their  own.  This  emphasis  stems  from  wide¬ 
spread  observation  that  target  populations  often  seem  incap¬ 
able  of  initiating  or  sustaining  self  help  efforts  even  where 
outside  help  is  offered.  Such  outside  help  is  often  met  by 
various  responses  which  are  dysfunctional  from  a  development 
point  of  view,  namely  indifference  and  apathy,  an  expectation 
of  paternalism  or  outright  distrust. 

In  addition  to  the  three  tests  of  the  formal  planning 
model,  the  community  development  model  requires  an  additional 
test.  This  test  is: 

Do  the  outputs  and  the  project  process  lead  to 
changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  target  population  to 
develop  further? 

Changes  that  would  further  development  are: 
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From  inertia  to  willingness  to  try  new  things; 

.  From  traditional  behavior  to  individual  and  group 
creativity; 

From  distrust  of  governmental  authorities  to  trust 
and  readiness  to  collaborate  for  personal  and  group 
benefits; 

.  From  distrust  of  peers  to  a  collaborative  orienta¬ 
tion; 

From  a  vision  of  limited  possibilities  to  one  of 
optimism  on  increasing  resources; 

From  a  feeling  of  personal  and  group  helplessness 
to  greater  confidence  in  their  own  power. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  development  model,  "The 
most  important  contribution  to  social  development  of  a  given 
development  project  may  not  be  the  inputs  it  delivers  to  the 
target  population,  but  rather  its  contribution  toward  changing 
traditional  social  relationships,  equalizing  power  relation¬ 
ships,  and  building  sustained  local  organizational  capabili¬ 
ties  for  addressing  myriad  development  needs." 

"This  has  important  implications  for  project  selection." 

"Possibly  more  important  than  selecting  the  program  that 
will  deliver  the  most  units  of  service  at  the  lowest  cost,  is 
having  the  local  people  identify  the  need  around  which  popu¬ 
lar  interest  can  be  aroused  and  effective  organization  most 
readily  developed." 

A  successful  community  development  effort  leads  to: 
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"real  power  to  influence  personal  and  group  fate,  accom¬ 
plishment  of  challenging  tasks  that  result  in  innovative 
actions  that  fill  real  needs  within  the  community,  colla¬ 
borative  efforts  that  bring  widely  received  benefits, 
generation  of  new  resources  within  the  corranunity . "* 

The  community  development  model  with  its  emphasis  on 
changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior  favorable  to  development  is 
valid  with  certain  limits.  The  resources  required  must  be 
manageable  on  a  realistic  basis.  This  means  that  large  scale 
use  of  the  project  configuration  must  be  feasible.  The  input- 
output  characteristics  in  particular  can  be  limiting.  If  the 
outputs  are  small  in  relation  to  inputs,  the  project  may  be 
feasible,  on  a  one  time  basis  but  not  on  a  large  scale  and  a 
long  term  basis.  Two  important  variables  that  affect  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  a  project's  input-output  configuration  are  the 
priority  given  by  the  country's  decision  makers  and  the  coun¬ 
try's  budgetary  situation.  A  country  that  has  substantial 
revenues  from  oil  or  other  activities  can  afford  to  subsidize 
a  project  type  on  a  large  scale  in  the  interest  of  future  de¬ 
velopment  more  than  a  country  with  little  revenue.  Even  where 
there  is  a  decision  to  subsidize  a  project,  the  form  and  duration 
may  affect  the  developmental  effects  of  such  projects.  At  any 
rate,  in  planning  a  project  with  the  community  development 

*  David  C.  Korten.'  "Toward  a  Technology  for  Managing  Social 
Development."  1977 
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model  in  mind,  the  benefit  cost  constraints  and  the  input- 
output  characteristics  of  the  project  are  important  design 
variabl  es . 

The  community  development  model  is  most  valid  when  it  is 
part  of  a  chain  of  events  leading  to  a  relatively  self  sustained 
process  of  development  which  satisfies  the  tests  of  the  formal 
planning  model  in  the  long  run. 

Thus  a  successful  community  development  effort  might  in¬ 
volve  help  to  a  community  to  build  its  own  mosque  in  the  form 
of  technical  assistance  and  a  small  amount  of  materials.  The 
effort  to  build  the  mosque  through  volunteer  cooperation  could 
result  in  building  skills,  group  solidarity  and  familiarity 
with  the  process  of  building,  providing  a  good  basis  for  fu¬ 
ture  self  help  in  building  homes  using  similar  techniques  and 
local  materials.  The  benefit  cost  relationships  of  the  first 
project  by  itself  is  not  a  decisive  variable,  but  the  stream 
of  events  following  it  is. 

The  successful  community  development  model  is  based  on 
variations  of  a  four-part  process,  according  to  Korten. 

.  The  people  must  be  helped  to  select  a  major  need  felt  to 
be  sufficiently  important  to  overcome  their  distrust  and 
inertia. 

.  Attention  of  the  interested  group  must  be  focussed  on 
that  concern  so  that  they  become  motivated  to  act. 

.  The  group  must  be  organized  to  take  action  on  the  problem. 

.  The  resulting  organization  must  gradually  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  functions  it  addresses  in  order  to  maintain  the 
commitment  of  its  constituency.* 

*  David  C.  Korten.  "Toward  a  Technology  for  Managing  Social 
Development."  1977,  p.  9 
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The  above  described  process  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
formal  planning  model  in  the  long  run.  The  early  project(s) 
are  seen  as  part  of  a  chain  of  projects  and  it  is  the  chain 
that  is  evaluated  like  any  other  project. 

According  to  Korten: 

“A  study  of  successful  efforts  at  community  mobilization 
suggests  that  for  the  poor  to  develop  effective  organization 
within  the  context  of  an  established  social  structure,  they 
must  normally  have  the  support  and  stimulation  of  an  outside 
individual  or  group  able  to  meet  four  conditions. 

.  Establish  credible  communication  links  with  community 
members. 

.  Provide  political  protection  when  the  incipient  local 
organization  begins  to  tread  on  traditional  interests. 

.  Provide  access  to  outside  funds,  materials,  and  techni¬ 
cal  help  otherwise  available  to  the  community. 

.  Sustain  interest  and  commitment  at  least  until  the  local 
organization  develops  sufficient  credibility  to  sustain 
itself."* 


Choice  of  Technology 

A  common  conception  is  that  the  choice  of  technology  is 
an  objective  process  based  mainly  on  economic  advantage.  This 
is  seldom  the  case.  The  choice  of  technology  is  profoundly 
influenced  by  values  and  biases  of  national  decision  makers, 

*  David  C.  Korten.  "Toward  a  Technology  for  Managing  Social 
Development."  1977,  p.  9-10 
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donor  organizations  and  national  technical  personnel.  Choices 
are  being  made  with  little  regard  to  the  economic  advantages 
(both  private  and  national)  and  with  negative  social  conse¬ 
quences.  The  mere  choice  of  a  particular  consultant  can  pre¬ 
determine  the  choice.  The  preferred  procedures  of  a  foreign 
donor  can  make  a  particular  technology  the  preferred  one  or  may 
exclude  others  that  are  to  be  preferred  by  the  country.  While 
foreign  donors  contribute  substantially  to  disfunctional  choices, 
national  officials  and  technical  personnel  also  must  share  in 
the  responsibil ity. 

A  number  of  groups  have  investigated  the  alternatives 
that  were  open  to  various  countries,  the  economic,  financial 
and  social  characteristics  of  these  alternatives  and  the  actual 
choices  that  were  made.  Table  5  summarizes  the  results  of  one 
analysis  which  is  not  too  unusual.  Despite  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  low  cost  labor  intensive  alternative,  the  ac¬ 
tual  choice  was  the  high  cost  and  medium  cost  technologies. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  choosing  technologies  which  are  inappropriate  if  their 
goals  are  to  increase  production  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
making  a  large  segment  of  the  population  marginal. 
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TABLE  5 


Private  and  Social  Returns  from  Alternative  Technologies  for 
Irrigation  Tubewells  in  Bangladesh  * 


High  Cost 

Technology  Medium 
Cost 

Low  Cost 
Labor-Int 

Internal  rate  of 
return  at  market 
prices 

less  than  10 

19 

29 

Internal  rate  of 
return  at 
shadown  prices 

less  than  10 

less  than  10 

13 

Years  for  farmer 
to  pay  back 

6 

2 

1 

Manyears  employ¬ 
ment  from 
investment 

1 ,605 

1 ,605 

34,000 

Investment  cost 
per  well  in 
rupees 

189,305 

54,505 

28,160 

*  "The  Choice  of  Technology  in  Developing  Countries:  The 
Case  of  Irrigation  Tubewells  in  Bangladesh."  John  W.  Thomas 


Risk  and  Uncertainty 

A  project  is  based  on  estimates  of  what  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  future.  Such  estimates  are  subject  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  arising  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Investment  cost  can 
be  higher,  sales  can  be  lower  or  the  selling  price  can  be  lower. 
Taking  into  account  the  effects  of  such  uncertainties  can  im¬ 
prove  the  design,  appraisal  and  implementation  of  projects. 
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Sensitivity  analysis  is  a  means  of  exploring  the  effects 
of  important  variables  within  a  likely  range  of  values  of  such 
variables  so  that  a  greater  awareness  can  be  achieved  about 
the  risks  of  the  project.  Essentially  it  involves  changing 
the  assumed  value  of  a  variable  and  determining  how  different 
the  payoff  effect  would  be  as  compared  to  the  planned  values. 

For  example,  if  the  assumed  price  of  the  product  is  X,  one 
might  determine  the  cash  flow  and  rate  of  return  if  the  price 
was  .8x,  .9x,  1.1  Ox  and  1.20x.  If  a  price  of  .8x  was  consid¬ 
ered  likely  and  the  rate  of  return  would  be  very  low  (return 
is  sensitive  to  price),  then  this  would  indicate  that  the  vari¬ 
able  of  price  is  very  important  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Sensitivity  analysis  has  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
benefits.  It  can  alert  those  who  are  planning  the  project  to 
dangers  by  source  and  lead  to  modifications  that  reduce  the 
risk  from  that  source  either  in  the  basic  design  or  in  plans 
for  implementation.  If  the  project  is  sensitive  to  price,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  scale  of  the  project  which 
in  turn  diminishes  the  risk  of  market  saturation  (with  resul¬ 
ting  pressure  on  price).  Sometimes  the  project  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  differently  to  "buy  insurance.”  To  give  greater  assur¬ 
ance  of  projected  sales  and  price  level  there  might  be  provi¬ 
sions  for  market  research,  promotion  or  a  foreign  sales  contract. 
To  guard  against  a  protracted  construction  period,  contractors 
may  work  under  an  incentive  contract.  Advance  warning  of  a 
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danger  can  often  make  it  possible  to  overcome  or  minimize  the 
danger.  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Another  possible  outcome  of  sensitivity  analysis  is  the 
postponement  or  rejection  of  the  project.  Where  there  are 
serious  environmental  questions,  the  project  may  be  postponed 
so  that  the  environmental  threats  can  be  studied  more  carefully. 
Such  study  might  require  experimental  efforts  that  are  time 
consuming. 

Risks  impact  people  differently.  Therefore  meaningful 
measurement  of  risk  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  entity 
considered  and  their  perception  of  these  risks.  For  example 
in  agricultural  projects  the  perception  of  risk  by  the  farmer 
is  extremely  important.  If,  as  is  very  common,  the  farmer 
gives  priority  to  his  subsistence  crops,  he  will  tend  to  re¬ 
sist  any  crop  program  which  proposes  to  subject  his  food  sup¬ 
ply  to  serious  risk.  Similarly,  because  of  his  meager  re¬ 
sources,  he  will  resist  risking  serious  losses.  In  industrial 
projects  risk  impacts  will  be  different  for  workers,  lender 
and  entrepreneurs. 

In  considering  risks  it  is  important  to  put  oneself  in 
the  place  of  the  entity  considered  with  their  values  and  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Since  the  payoff  of  many  projects  are  in  dimensions  other 
than  money  (disease  rates,  employment,  etc.),  one  should  con¬ 
sider  risk  effects  on  the  relevant  dimensions  other  than  money. 
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After  having  attempted  to  estimate  the  risks  connected 
with  a  proposed  project  there  will  still  remain  important  risks 
that  are  hard  to  quantify.  It  is  important  that  these  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  best  one  can  so  that  they  enter  into  decisions. 

Since  sources  of  risk,  their  seriousness  and  imminence 
change  as  the  project  proceeds,  those  who  carry  out  the  proj¬ 
ect  should  be  familiar  with  the  risk  analysis  that  the  planners 
made  and  be  alert  to  changes  in  the  project  and  the  environment 
that  will  affect  risks.  Changes  in  government  procedures  or 
perceptions  of  the  affected  population  for  example  can  change 
risks  substantially.  Such  changes  will  often  require  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  project. 

Creativity 

Projects  generally  are  new  activities  or  old  activities 
that  are  carried  out  under  a  new  and  changing  environment. 
Because  of  its  innovative  nature,  project  management  can  ben¬ 
efit  enormously  from  creative  solutions.  Creative  thinking  is 
directed  toward  achieving  new  solutions  that  are  superior  to 
existing  solutions.  As  was  previously  mentioned,  creative 
thinking  is  best  carried  out  in  stages  such  as  the  following: 

Stage  1  -  List  as  many  promising  alternatives  as  one  can 
think  of  without  regard  to  difficulties  or  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  their  practicality  or  merit.  Encour¬ 
age  unusual  ideas  and  modifications  to  expressed 
ideas,  but  do  not  think  of  or  discuss  the  merits 
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of  such  ideas  or  their  modifications.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  initial  effort  is  to  gen¬ 
erate  as  many  alternatives  as  possible. 

Stage  2  -  Compare  the  alternatives  with  a  view  to  combin¬ 
ing  and  modifying  some  and  eliminating  others. 
Such  comparisons  will  suggest  modifications 
that  will  strengthen  some  alternatives.  A  fea¬ 
ture  or  characteristic  of  even  a  rejected  alter¬ 
native  may  ''fit"  an  attractive  alternative  and 
make  it  more  desirable. 

Stage  3  -  Choose  relatively  few  alternatives  that  are 
most  promising  for  final  consideration. 

Oftentimes  a  later  stage  may  suggest  new  aspects  which 
could  be  improved  by  going  through  Stage  1  again. 

Numerous  experiments  indicate  that  an  exclusive  concern 
with  getting  more  ideas  without  regard  to  their  worth,  produce 
a  larger  number  of  better  ideas  than  if  the  search  for  ideas 
is  combined  with  judgment  and  analysis.  By  temporarily  sepa¬ 
rating  the  search  for  ideas  from  their  analysis,  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  be  much  more  creative.  While  individuals  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  creativity,  most  individuals  can  improve  their 
creativity  by  consciously  adopting  the  three  stage  pattern. 

Brainstorming 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  the  individuals  being 
more  creative,  groups  of  individuals  can  be  more  creative.  A 
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formal  structure  to  embody  stage  1  of  creative  thinking  is  the 
so-called  "brainstorming  session"  where  the  group  tries  to  gen¬ 
erate  as  many  ideas  ("alternatives")  as  possible.  During  this 
idea  generation  phase  the  following  ground  rules  are  followed: 

-  there  will  be  no  criticism  or  evaluative  statements  during 

the  idea  generation  phase 

-  unusual  ideas  are  encouraged 

-  members  can  try  to  build  upon  ideas  of  others 

-  quantity  is  desired 

In  a  later  session  the  group  evaluates  the  ideas  and  tries 
to  select  a  more  limited  number  that  they  consider  worth  fur¬ 
ther  evaluation.  It  is  not  unusual  for  new  variants  to  emerge 
from  such  evaluation. 

A  project  manager  can  tap  the  experience,  training  and 
imagination  of  his  group  to  obtain  innovative  and  promising 
solutions  to  important  problems  by  conducting  brainstorming 
sessions.  Apart  from  the  influx  of  better  ideas,  participants 
in  such  sessions  are  more  likely  to  drop  their  pet  ideas  and 
be  more  receptive  to  new  solutions  arrived  at  in  this  way. 

In  addition,  brainstorming  sessions  create  a  climate  where 
people  look  for  new  solutions  in  their  regular  work. 

Force  Field  Analysis 

Another  form  of  creative  problem  solving  is  "force  field 
analysis."  Every  problem  situation  can  be  viewed  as  a  set  of 
opposing  forces.  Some  of  these  forces  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
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lem.  These  are  called  the  "driving  forces."  Others  inhibit 
the  problem  solution.  The  latter  are  called  "restraining 
forces."  Suppose  a  group  has  a  problem  in  maintaining  its 
schedule  of  construction.  It  might  find  that  helpful  (driving) 
forces  are  the  following: 

.  cooperation  of  suppliers 
.  cooperation  of  contractors 
.  use  of  overtime 
.  use  of  special  transport 
.  flexibility  of  staff 
Unhelpful  (restraining)  forces  might  be 
.  changes  in  specifications 
.  machine  breakdowns 
.  unavailabilities  of  raw  materials 
.  infrequent  transport 
.  strikes 

A  common  procedure  is  for  the  group  to  first  have  a  brain¬ 
storming  session  to  list  as  many  of  the  driving  forces  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Another  brainstorming  session  is  held  to  determine  all 
possible  restraining  forces.  At  later  brainstorming  sessions 
the  group  will  consider  different  ways  in  which  the  driving 
forces  can  be  made  stronger,  trying  to  be  as  specific  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Similarly  the  group  will  consider  how  the  restraining 
forces  can  be  weakened. 

In  addition  to  generating  better  ideas  for  remedial  ac¬ 
tion,  group  participation  in  force  field  analysis  generates 
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better  follow  up.  In  many  problem  situations  individuals  start 
out  with  fixed  ideas  on  what  is  wrong,  based  on  their  limited 
experience  and  bias,  stemming  from  self  interest.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  force  field  analysis  within  group  has  the  effect  of 
making  people  more  open  to  new  ideas  and  producing  greater 
commitment  to  the  solutions  generated. 

Design  Approaches 

In  designing  a  project,  there  are  two  approaches  that  can 
be  very  effective. 

The  Diagnostic  Method 

One  can  apply  diagnostics  to  a  past  project  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  how  to  avoid  the  same  or  similar  difficulties 
in  the  new  design.  Diagnostics  are  questions  that  translate 
symptoms  of  trouble  or  difficulty  into  causes.  Once  the  causes 
of  the  deficiency  are  known, corrective  action  can  be  formulated 
to  bring  performance  up  to  the  desirable  state.  Where  an  ex¬ 
isting  capability  is  to  be  expanded,  a  diagnostic  approach  may 
suggest  that  corrective  action  on  the  existing  facility  (a  past 
project)  deserves  high  priority,  possibly  a  higher  priority 
that  the  proposed  project.  In  many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
isting  or  past  projects  are  deep  seated  so  that  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken,  one  can  expect  the  new  project  to  suffer 
from  similar  defects.  Where  a  proposed  project  will  provide 
a  good  or  service  that  is  new  for  the  country,  the  application 


of  diagnostics  to  analogous  projects  can  perform  the  same 
functions  —  pointing  to  design  safeguards  for  the  project. 
The  diagnostics  method  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
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Symptoms  of  existing  Organization  are 


Poor  performance 

Loss  of  Good  Per¬ 
sonnel 


What  are  the  causes  of  these  symptoms? 


Analysis  of  Causation 


Poor  Definition  of  What  is  Good  Performance 
Lack  of  Recognition  of  Good  Performance 
Promotion  and  Rewards  Unrelated  to  Performance 


Remedial  Measures 


Results 


Setting  Qjectives  Clearly  and  Operationally 
Setting  standards  of  Performance  to  Further 
Objectives 

Rewarding  Superior  Performance  on  Basis  of 
Performance  to  Standards 


Improve 
Performance 
Retain  Good 
Personnel 


The  diagnostic  method  is  most  effective  in  the  early 
stages  of  planning,  particularly  in  setting  the  planning  pre¬ 
mises  since  it  can  affect  the  project  design  radically.  In 
some  cases,  the  improvement  of  the  existing  facilities  would 
have  priority  over,  or  even  take  the  place  of  a  new  project. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  a  proposed  project  is  viewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  economy. 

Some  critics  of  the  diagnostic  method  claim  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  an  existing  system  at  an  early  stage  in  the  design 
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stifles  creativity,  that  is  the  examination  induces  "psycholo¬ 
gical  set"  that  adopts  existing  solutions. 

Creative  Design  or  Ideals  Concept 

This  method  starts  out  with  needs  of  a  population,  demand 
for  an  end  product  or  a  general  objective.  These  may  be  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  local  perception  of  a  need 

b.  a  crisis  or  emergency 

c.  an  external  threat 

d.  a  shortage  or  bottleneck 

e.  a  linkage  with  an  existing  project 

f.  a  project  failure 

g.  experiments 

h.  political  pressure 

i.  sector  or  other  studies 

Or  projects  can  start  with  opportunities  such  as: 

a.  sector  studies  recommending  the  project 

b.  funding  priorities  of  assistance  agencies 

c.  follow-on  funding  from  leading  agencies 

d.  replication  of  a  successful  project 

e.  discovery  of  excess  or  idle  resources 

f.  advantages  from  existing  project 

g.  promising  innovation 

h.  price  changes 
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i.  government  incentives 

j.  increased  imports  of  a  product 

k.  foreign  demand 

Selecting  the  relevant  needs  and  opportunities,  using 
brainstorming  and  force  field  analysis,  an  individual  or  group 
tries  to  generate  a  large  number  of  alternative  approaches  and 
means . 

Once  the  alternatives  have  been  generated,  the  alterna¬ 
tives  are  then  analyzed  in  physical,  economic,  social  and  poli 
tical  terms,  with  special  attention  to  constraints  that  would 
get  in  the  way  of  promising  configurations.  A  possible  se¬ 
quence  to  create  a  project  in  this  way  is  the  following: 

l.  Define  the  needs  to  be  filled  by  the  project  and  op¬ 
erating  environment  over  the  anticipated  operating  time  hori¬ 
zon  based  on  objectives. 

2.  Using  creativity  techniques,  generate  alternative 
project  configurations  with  no  regard  to  current  constraints. 

3.  For  each  promising  alternate  configuration,  define 
the  constraints  (reasons  why  the  system  is  currently  not  fea¬ 
sible).  Involve  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  implemen¬ 
ting  and  operating  the  project. 

4.  Select  the  most  promising  configuration.  Modify  it 
so  that  the  constraints  are  no  longer  binding  and  the  design 
becomes  feasible.  (This  action  usually  reduces  the  perfor¬ 
mance  potential.) 
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Organizing  to  Implement  the  Investment  Phases  of  the  Project 

During  the  investment  phases  of  the  project,  output  gen¬ 
eration  capability  is  created.  The  creation  of  such  a  capabi¬ 
lity  calls  for  physical  construction  of  buildings,  selection, 
procurement  and  installation  of  capital  equipment  and  break-in 
and  start-up  of  a  new  facility  requiring  specialized  skills 
and  knowledge  that  are  different  than  those  called  for  by  out¬ 
put  generation  itself.  Generally  the  services  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  may  be  required  for  relatively  short  periods  of 
time.  Knowledge  as  to  what  will  work  best  (technology,  loca¬ 
tion,  personnel,  marketing,  contractors)  is  much  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  in  a  going  operation.  Along  with  more  uncertain 
knowledge  and  the  need  for  innovation  is  greater  complexity 
involving  many  disciplines.  Errors  tend  to  be  more  serious 
because  rather  large  sums  of  money  are  involved  and  commitments 
are  difficult,  or  at  least  costly,  to  reverse. 

Who  is  to  carry  out  the  investment  phase  of  the  project? 

If  the  project  is  an  entirely  new  undertaking,  there  may  be 
only  one  possibility — create  a  new  organization.  But  most 
projects  are  related  or  can  be  related  to  existing  organiza¬ 
tions.  Either  they  are  extensions  of  existing  activities  or 
they  bear  some  important  relation  to  existing  organizations. 
Because  the  pool  of  talent  and  resources  in  developing  countries 
is  limited,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  give  an  existing  or¬ 
ganization  the  responsibil ity  for  carrying  out  the  investment 
phase  of  the  project. 
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The  existing  organization  can  choose  to  designate  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  organization  (such  as  the  Engineering 
Department)  to  take  responsibil ity  for  carrying  out  the  invest¬ 
ment  phase  of  the  project.  In  that  case  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  or  the  designated  project  manager  would  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  to  handle  their 
related  functions  of  the  project,  such  as  personnel,  accounting, 
finance,  purchasing,  security,  transport  and  marketing.  The 
potential  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  the  following: 

.  Permits  use  of  specialized  personnel 

.  Project  can  share  scarce  personnel  and  equipment  avail¬ 
able  in  parent  organization 

.  If  project  workload  is  small  in  relation  to  normal  work¬ 
load  it  may  be  squeezed  in  or  accomplished  by  "stretch- 
ing‘*  personnel 

.  Participation  in  new  project  can  increase  skills  of 
management  and  technical  personnel 

.  Integration  of  project  with  existing  organization  after 
investment  phase  is  made  easier 

.  Even  if  some  additional  personnel  is  needed,  staffing 
and  training  is  facilitated 

The  potential  disadvantages  of  a  department-! ed  project 
are  the  following: 

.  Barriers  develop  among  departments,  impeding  communi¬ 
cation  and  integration 

.  Staff  not  oriented  to  cope  with  innovation  and  frequent 
change  demanded  by  project 

Project  workload  may  be  large  in  relation  to  regular 
workload 
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.  Regular  work  is  given  precedence 

.  Defects  of  parent  organization  (personnel,  work  habits, 
etc.)  are  serious  impediments  to  accomplishing 
project  objectives 

To  avoid  the  potential  disadvantages  and  retain  some  of 
the  advantages,  the  matrix  form  of  organization  is  sometimes 
adopted.  Here  the  parent  organization  designates  a  project 
manager  who  is  empowered  to  draw  resources  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  outside  the  organization  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
project.  The  project  manager  proceeds  to  bargain  for  resources 
from  the  departments.  Personnel  from  the  various  departments 
are  arranged  for  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.  Arrangements 
are  worked  out  for  receiving  services  as  required  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  plan  from  outside  the  organization  as  considered  necessary. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  arrangement  is  the  ambiguous  stat¬ 
us  of  the  project  team  members  in  relation  to  the  regular  de¬ 
partments.  They  may  be  under  the  formal  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  heads  as  far  as  promotion  is  concerned,  but  they 
have  a  responsi bil ity  to  the  project  manager  for  work  on  the 
project.  This  dual  allegiance  can  lead  to  difficulties.  Ma¬ 
trix  organization  of  a  project  works  satisfactorily  where 
a)  the  regular  operation  of  the  organization  runs  reasonably 
well,  b)  plans  are  laid  out  in  advance  by  those  who  will  have 
to  carry  out  these  plans,  c)  a  climate  of  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  established,  and  d)  there  is  support  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  project  plan. 


TOO 


The  matrix  organization  tends  to  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  department  coordinated  form  of  organization  with  some 
additional  advantages.  It  permits  greater  selectivity  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  greater  flexibility  as  to  sources  of  help.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  project  manager  is  freer  to  contract  for  help  outside 
the  parent  organization  if  he  or  she  feels  that  performance 
will  be  better  or  cheaper.  Better  insulation  from  the  regular 
workload  can  be  obtained  since  a  sharper  allocation  of  person¬ 
nel  can  be  attained.  By  working  directly  with  the  team  members 
rather  than  department  heads,  the  project  manager  can  help 
the  team  focus  on  the  project  goals  in  a  more  concentrated  way. 
The  project  manager  has  the  advantage  of  direct  access  to  the 
head  of  the  organization  if  a  serious  obstacle  arises. 

The  potential  disadvantages  of  the  matrix  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  are  the  following: 

.  Conflicting  loyalties  of  team  members  who  come  from  the 
parent  organization.  This  is  expecially  true  of  those 
members  who  work  on  the  project  part-time. 

.  Possible  conflicts  between  the  project  manager  and  de¬ 
partment  managers. 

.  Dual  management  structure  complicates  management  proce¬ 
dures. 

.  Personnel  available  from  departments  may  not  be  suitable 
for  project  work. 

A  third  organization  alternative  is  to  set  up  a  separate 
organization  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  project  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  phases.  Here  the  project  manager  is  free  to  choose  members 
of  the  team  purely  for  their  qualifications  and  suitability, 
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without  being  bound  by  the  procedures  of  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  the  project  manager  chooses  people  from  the  parent 
organization  they  generally  sever  their  connection  for  a  set 
period.  The  potential  disadvantages  of  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  are: 

.  Recruitment  may  be  difficult  because  of  the  limited 
period  of  employment. 

.  Personnel  may  be  diverted  from  their  work  by  concern 
for  future  employment. 

.  The  benefits  of  experience  do  not  remain  with  the  parent 
organization. 

.  It  is  more  difficult  to  tap  the  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  parent  organization. 

.  Procedures  have  to  be  set  up  anew. 

.  Controls  of  parent  organization  are  not  available  to 
check  malfeasance. 

.  Integration  of  project  into  parent  organization  is  more 
difficult. 

The  choice  of  how  to  organize  the  project  is  often  made 
by  the  parent  organization  even  before  the  project  manager  is 
appointed;  having  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  decision  has 
been  made,  the  project  manager  can  try  to  capitalize  on  the 
potential  advantages  and  take  steps  to  avoid  the  potential 
disadvantages.  This  is  often  a  matter  of  both  style  and  sub¬ 
stance.  For  example,  if  the  decision  has  been  made  to  set  up 
a  separate  organization,  the  project  manager  could  try  to  main¬ 
tain  a  close  liaison  with  key  persons  of  the  parent  organiza- 
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tion.  Even  though  independent,  he  can  maintain  a  relation¬ 
ship  which  will  facilitate  a  smooth  merging  with  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  end  of  the  investment  phases.  Such  a  rela¬ 
tionship  requires  genuine  consultation,  an  attitude  of  respect 
and  frequent  communication. 

Analysis  of  Implementing  Capacity 

A  project  may  be  carried  out  by  one  or  more  organiza¬ 
tions.  Typically  several  are  involved.  The  organizations  may 
already  exist,  or  may  be  created  as  a  part  of  the  project. 

In  either  case  it  is  vital  to  estimate  (1)  the  role  of  each 
organization,  (2)  the  importance  and  interrelationships  of 
these  roles,  (3)  the  capacity  of  each  organization  to  carry 
out  its  assigned  role,  (4)  the  adequacy  of  proposed  mechanisms 
and  procedures  for  achieving  the  required  coordination  of  func¬ 
tions. 

If  a  project  is  to  be  carried  out  by  an  existing  organi- 
ation,  the  latter's  "track  record"  is  a  relevant  consideration. 
By  examining  an  organization's  record  of  leadership,  programs, 
staff  and  outputs,  one  can  often  determine  strengths,  weak¬ 
nesses  and  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

One  important  determinant  of  an  organization's  effective¬ 
ness  is  the  ideas  its  leaders  have  about  its  "mission"  and  its 
programs,  and  the  degree  to  which  such  ideas  differ  among  its 
personnel.  The  leaders  of  a  community  development  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  example,  may  see  their  primary  role  as  bringing 
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social  amenities  to  its  clients  or  they  may  see  their  role  as 
integrating  the  efforts  of  other  agencies  to  achieve  economic 
as  well  as  social  development.  Top  management  may  have  one 
view  of  the  organization's  role  and  those  at  lower  rungs  may 
have  different,  or  even  incompatible  views. 

Where  ideas  differ  about  what  the  organization's  mission 
is,  and  how  it  should  participate  in  the  project,  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  difficulties  in  implementation.  Such  differences  within 
organizations  and  among  organizations  essential  to  the  project 
must  be  carefully  gauged  from  the  beginning  so  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  planning  and  implementation  process  can  be  designed  to  nar¬ 
row  the  differences. 

The  motivation  of  the  staff  of  an  organization  will  af¬ 
fect  its  outputs.  Commitment  to  the  purposes  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  may  range  from  strong  to  weak.  Conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  the  organization  may  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  it  rewards  or  encourages  efficiency  or  effective  be¬ 
havior. 

One  should  ask  the  following  questions  about  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  will  be  implementing  the  project: 

a.  Is  there  top-level  support?  Support  means  assistance 
with  budget,  staff,  facilities,  information,  protection  from 
political  interference,  etc.  "Top-level"  is  a  relative  term, 
but  the  source  of  support  must  be  as  high  as  necessary  (whether 
in  or  out  of  government)  to  effectively  deliver  the  legitimation 
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and  the  support  specified  above.  Is  this  top-level  fairly 
stable?  How  often  does  it  change?  Is  there  likely  to  be  a 
change  before  the  project  is  terminated?  Will  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  be  supportive?  What  measures  if  any  are  being  taken  to 
build  support? 

b.  Are  there  qualified  individuals  who  can  act  as  Project 
Leader  and  key  people  on  the  team?  The  qualifications  include 
technical,  managerial  leadership,  communication  and  negotiating 
skills  as  well  as  motivation.  If  qualified  people  are  not 
available,  is  provision  being  made  for  their  timely  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training? 

c.  Is  there  an  organizational  unit  assigned  the  functions, 
authority  and  commensurate  responsibility  to  execute  the  proj¬ 
ect?  If  not,  is  there  an  organizational  unit  with  clear  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  to  coordinate  the  inputs  of  other 
entities  to  policies  and  goals?  Is  the  project  team  assured 

of  top  level  support  to  resolve  difficulties? 

d.  Is  there  an  adequate  mechanism  for  coordination  with 
other  organizations  in  other  sectors,  universities,  regions  or 
state  and  local  government? 

e.  Is  the  implementing  agency  capable  of  developing  a 
detailed  operating  plan,  i.e. ,  to  specify  the  major  tasks  to  be 
undertaken,  schedule  and  sequence  these  tasks  in  a  realistic 
time  frame,  assign  responsi bil ity  for  execution  of  the  tasks, 
estimate  the  resource  requirements  by  category  (personnel. 
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material,  money,  equipment,  supplies,  etc.)  and  by  appropriate 
time  period,  and  to  plan  for  the  disassembly  of  the  project 
when  it  transfers  the  project  output  to  the  receiving  organi¬ 
zation.  If  not,  is  there  provision  for  training  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  team  for  doing  this? 

f.  Does  the  implementing  institution  provide  adequate 
salary,  allowances,  promotions,  recognition  as  well  as  provi¬ 
sion  for  subsequent  assignment  of  project  personnel?  Are  proj¬ 
ect  staff  motivated  and  rewarded  for  such  service?  If  not, 
what  provision  is  being  made  or  can  be  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty? 

g.  Will  sufficient  work  space,  equipment,  communication 
facilities,  transport  and  supplies  be  available?  Will  there 

be  adequate  support  personnel  for  such  services?  Is  there  as- 
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surance  that  quality,  quantity  and  timeliness  of  these  resources 
will  be  adequate?  If  not,  what  remedial  actions  need  to  be 
taken? 

h.  Is  the  financial  management  adequate  to  provide: 
realistic  estimates  of  financial  need?  Realistic  allocation 
of  spending  authority?  Timely  disbursement  of  funds?  Reason¬ 
able  but  not  excessive  controls?  Post-audit  on  use  of  funds? 
Accounting  to  meet  program  needs  as  well  as  fiscal  needs? 
Flexible  budget  authority  to  project  permitting  transfers  among 
expenditure  categories  (e.g.,  money  for  travel  and  per  diem  as 
well  as  salaries)? 
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1.  Are  there  responsive  procurement  procedures  to  cut 
red  tape  and  meet  the  deadlines  required  by  the  project?  Are 
there  prolonged,  formalistic  bid  procedures  or  uncontrolled 
"kick-back*1  procedures  that  will  interfere  with  project  execu¬ 
tion?  If  so,  what  provision  is  there  being  made  for  overcom¬ 
ing  this  disability? 

j.  For  projects  involving  expensive  equipment,  can  the 
institution  purchase,  transport,  store,  guard,  maintain  and 
control  such  items?  If  not,  how  can  provision  be  made  for 
this  capability? 

k.  Can  the  implementing  institution  report  on  project 
progress  and  resource  utilization?  Are  reports  tied  to  plans? 
Can  it  take  remedial  actions  in  order  to  bring  project  opera¬ 
tions  into  conformance  with  targets  and  standards?  Will  a  sy¬ 
stem  for  project  control  and  periodic  evaluation  be  workable 
between  the  executing  agency  and  the  donors?  Has  it  been  done 
before?  If  not,  what  provision  has  been  made  to  train  person¬ 
nel  and  install  such  a  system? 

l.  Is  there  an  adequate  flow  of  data  (statistics,  infor¬ 
mation,  intelligence)  to  the  project  team  concerning:  (1)  the 
external  system  it  is  trying  to  influence  (e.g.,  health  status 
of  target  population*  small  farmer  production,  etc.);  (2)  the 
outputs  the  project  is  producing;  (3)  the  inputs  it  is  utili¬ 
zing-personnel  available,  money,  supplies,  etc.;  (4)  the  change 
in  the  indicators  for  the  key  assumptions  made  by  the  project 
plan.  If  not,  how  can  they  be  provided? 
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m.  Does  the  implementing  agency  foster  teamwork?  Can 
the  prospective  project  team  members  work  as  a  unit  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  other  organizations?  Are  there  any  factors 
that  impede  necessary  coordination--e. g. ,  personality,  culture, 
social,  religious,  tribal,  ideological,  social  class,  regional, 
etc.?  Can  these  barriers  be  surmounted? 

The  project,  by  its  nature,  is  a  form  of  change  in  its 
environment.  As  such  it  will  affect  and  tend  to  be  seen  as 
a  benefit  by  some  and  a  threat  by  others — whether  real  or  fan¬ 
cied.  Moreover,  this  perception  may  change  over  time  as  indeed 
may  the  reality  of  the  project's  benefits  and  dysfunctions. 

At  the  planning  stage  it  is  useful  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  project's  potential  supporters  and  detractors,  with  mean¬ 
ingful  (wherever  possible,  quantitative)  estimates  of  benefits 
and  disbenefits  occuring  to  each  affected  party.  Insofar  as 
these  can  be  measured  by  money  flows  this  can  be  done  in  the 
financial  and  economic  analysis.  Such  an  initial  assessment 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  project  plan.  In 
addition  to  these  monetary  measurements,  estimates  can  be  made 
of  non-monetary  benefits  and  costs.  People  who  know  the  local 
scene  should  be  consulted  on  the  potential  supporters  and  de¬ 
tractors,  with  the  maintenance  of  an  "early  warning"  system 
throughout  the  project  period  to  note  changes  in  this  assess¬ 
ment  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  analysis  that  can  be  useful  to  as¬ 
sure  support  for  the  project  and  reduce  resistence.  These  are 
social  analysis  and  institutional  analysis. 

Social  Analysis 

In  discussing  benefit-cost  analysis  it  was  suggested  that 
there  was  not  one  unique  set  of  benefits  and  costs  that  were 
relevant.  Rather,  that  benefits  and  costs  had  to  be  defined 
according  to  the  point  of  view  of  different  entities.  It  is 
important  that  things  assumed  to  be  a  benefit  be  perceived  as 
such  by  the  recipient.  What  is  crucial  is  the  subjective  image 
that  the  supposed  beneficiaries  have  of  their  own  circumstances 
and  the  devising  of  measurements  that  reflect  these  images. 

Where  a  project’s  success  depends  on  widespread  public 
acceptance  the  leadership  patterns  in  the  affected  area  are 
important.  In  each  area  it  should  be  possible  to  ascertain 
who  are  the  most  respected  leaders.  Special  attempts  should 
be  made  to  ensure  the  support  of  such  people.  Such  individuals 
may  well  perform,  in  their  communities,  the  same  role  that  ex¬ 
tension  personnel  perform  in  the  area  of  immediate  project  im¬ 
pact  and,  on  that  basis,  it  may  be  reasonable  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  quasi-official  nature  of  their  work  by 
giving  them  such  reasonable  assistance  as  they  may  request. 

It  is  important  to  delineate  the  characteristics  and  func¬ 
tions  of  leadership  in  the  various  groups.  For  example,  where 
individual  choice  is  not  circumscribed  by  social  obligations 
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or  institutional  regulations,  it  will  be  useful  to  know  who 
the  opinion  leaders  are  and  where  they  are  located.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  such  people  will  ultimately  be  vital  to  the  success 
of  policies  aimed  at  increasing  benefit  incidence.  These  opin¬ 
ion  leaders  may  not  by  themselves  be  involved  in  project  type 
activities;  instead,  they  may  be  political  or  religious  leaders, 
high  officials,  or  even  the  most  senior  citizens.  The  precise 
role  and  function  of  leadership  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
through  questionnaire  survey  methods.  The  issue  that  has  to 
be  resolved  is  who  are  the  leaders  whose  support  or  coopera¬ 
tion  or  lack  of  opposition  will  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
particular  kinds  of  project  and  program? 

What  would  be  the  motivation  for  participation  in  develop¬ 
ment  activities  of  the  type  covered  by  a  project?  This  involves 
placing  oneself  in  the  position  of  significant  groups,  adop¬ 
ting  their  point  of  view,  and  trying  to  work  out  the  likely 
reaction.  Is  the  need  for  the  project  actually  perceived  by 
potential  participants?  Often  the  rationale  for  a  project  is 
really  only  understandable  in  the  light  of  information  pos¬ 
sessed  by  top  management  in  governments  and  development  agen¬ 
cies. 

A  definite  motivation  must  be  assigned  to  each  signifi¬ 
cant  group  that  is  expected  to  participate;  it  should  be  the 
actual  motivation  of  that  group  and  not  what  someone  imagined 
would  be  the  motivation  if  he  or  she  were  a  member  of  that 
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group.  For  example,  in  one  group  motivation  may  be  a  desire 
for  increased  power  and  prestige;  another  group  may  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  opinion  leaders;  another  group  may  de¬ 
sire  financial  reward;  another  group  may  be  moved  by  patriotism 
because  of  a  key  role  the  project  may  play  in  the  nation's 
economy.  A  desire  for  their  children  to  have  better  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  for  increased  leisure  time,  for  increased 
efficiency,  or  even  competitiveness  may  be  important. 

It  should  be  possible  to  construct  a  profile  of  the  aver¬ 
age  potential  participant.  This  profile  must  specify  the 
minimum  requirements,  i.e.,  level  of  education,  resources, 
skills,  attitudes,  etc.,  which  would  make  individual  partici¬ 
pation  possible  as  well  as  the  maximum  attribute  possession  . 
which  might  tend  to  discourage  participation  on  the  part  of 
various  individuals.  A  minimum  participant  profile  will  empha¬ 
size  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  participate.  Mobility 
and  motivational  data  will  give  numbers  and  locations.  Where, 
at  minimum,  is  the  project  or  program  to  affect?  What  is  the 
basis  for  this  estimate?  How,  at  minimum,  are  participants 
expected  to  adopt  new  patterns  of  behavior  implied  by  adoption 
of  innovation?  What  is  the  minimum,  in  terms  of  extension  con¬ 
tact,  media  contact,  or  contact  with  opinion  leaders,  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  lasting  benefits  from  the  program?  What  is  the 
longest  period  of  time  envisaged  for  the  adoption  of  innova¬ 
tion? 
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When  data  on  the  nature  and  location  of  groups  and  the 
participant  profiles  is  compared,  it  should  be  possible  to 
identify  and  locate  those  who  probably  will  participate.  This 
would  mean  that  against  the  background  of  proposals  one  could 
roughly  estimate  where  the  potential  participants  were  located 
and  how  many  could  potentially  be  expected  to  become  involved. 
These  potentials  could  be  quantitatively  mapped  out  on  charts. 

The  charts  would  reflect  where  and  with  what  kinds  of  groups 
particular  types  of  project  could  actually  be  executed,  where 
they  should  be  executed  to  achieve  maximum  effect. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  by  the  project?  What  is  their 
number?  Where  are  they  located?  How  will  successful  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  project  benefit  these  people?  There  should  be 
some  plausible  linkage,  some  definitely  discernable  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  small  in  number 
and  who  will  be  assisted  by  the  project  and  those  who  are  many 

and  who  are  ultimately  expected  to  become  beneficiaries. 

i 

Armed  with  data  on  location  and  number  of  potential  par¬ 
ticipants  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  what  would  have  to  happen 
if  this  potential  is  to  be  realized,  the  next  step  would  be 
to  identify  social  or  political,  or  religious  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
gress.  (At  this  stage  a  force  field  analysis  could  be  very 
valuable).  These  obstacles,  if  removed,  should  result  in  the 
generation  of  project  or  program  effects. 

Those  groups  who  stood  to  lose  or  gain  nothing  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  satisfactory  project  implementation  should  be  identified. 
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Any  change  in  patterns  of  resource  allocation,  deferred  consump¬ 
tion,  or  elimination  of  inefficient  or  wasteful  practices  will 
worsen  the  position  of  some  groups. 

For  example,  cooperatives  may  be  opposed  by  private  busi¬ 
nessmen:  birth  control  measures  may  be  opposed  by  religious 
groups;  mechanization  may  be  opposed  by  unions;  ethnic  groups 
may  oppose  aid  to  other  groups;  creation  of  government  monopo¬ 
lies  may  be  resisted  by  private  interests;  private  consumer 
groups  may  oppose  paying  for  services  which  stem  from  attempts 
to  improve  institutional  performance. 

Table  6  is  an  illustration  of  how  various  entities  and 
interests  relate  to  a  health  clinic  project. 

The  identification  of  the  key  institutions  that  can  help 
or  cripple  the  project  is  subject  to  variation,  of  course,  but 
knowledgeable  operators  on  the  local  scene  are  usually  aware 
of  the  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions  that  are  friendly 
and  which  are  opposed.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  mis-infor- 
mation,  lack  of  information  and  poor  calculation.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  make  the  assessment  with  more  than  one  local 
source  and  where  feasible  to  make  some  first-hand  contacts  with 
people  and  organizations  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  project 
to  determine  their  attitude. 

The  assessment  should  include  whether  there  is  a  personal 
or  institutional  interest  involved  and  to  what  extent  there  is 
a  misconception  or  lack  of  communication  involved  where  atti¬ 
tudes  are  negative. 


Resources  and  Functions 
with  Project 
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Further  examples  of  interests  involved  in  different  kinds 


of  projects  are  the  following: 

A  Farm  to  Market  Road 

Commodity  Storaqe 

Landowners 

Tenant  farmers 

Finance  Ministry 

Local  officials 

Investors 

Bus  companies 

Contractors 

Highway  Department 

Trucking  companies 

Farm  Supply  Companies 

Agriculture  Ministry 

Extension  Service 

Area  Planning  Office 

Farmers 

Landowners 

Truckers 

Dealers  in  the  commodity 
Importers  of  supplies 

Banks 

Local  money  lenders 

Finance  Ministry 

Agriculture  Ministry 
Extension  Service 
Cooperatives 

Office  of  Nutrition, 
Ministry  of  Health 

El ectricity 

Steel  Plant 

New  and  existing 

Consumers 

New  and  existing 

Industrial  Users 

Domestic 

Contractors 

Foreign  contractors 

Landowners 

Domestic  suppliers 

Foreign  suppliers 

Electric  Company 

Finance  Ministry 

Multi-lateral  Financing 
Institutions 

Regional  Engineers 

Ministry  for  Energy 

National  Planning  Office 

Consumers 

Domestic  users 

Present  steel 

Importers 

Distributors 

Customs  Department 

Finance  Ministry 

Foreign  suppliers 

Planning  Ministry 

Highway  Department 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Trucking  industry 

Other  planned  projects 
using  steel 

Lenders 

Dealing  with  Resistance 

What  to  do  about  negative  attitudes  toward  the  project 


depends  upon  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  possible  causes  for 
the  resistance.  In  general,  it  is  useful  to: 
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a.  Wherever  possible  obtain  reactions  to  a  provisional 
design  of  the  project  from  various  affected  parties 
so  that  the  final  design  can  reflect  knowledge  of 
the  various  interests.  Aside  from  the  desirable  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  final  design,  the  very  act  of  consulta¬ 
tion  serves  to  create  a  more  collaborative  attitude. 
It  is  best  for  those  who  will  approve  or  carry  out 
the  project  to  undertake  this  kind  of  consultation 
and  coordination. 

b.  Make  sure  that  wrong  information,  wrong  assumptions 
and  baseless  fears  are  resolved  through  clear  commu¬ 
nication. 

c.  Reason  and  persuasion  are  effective  instruments  where 
there  are  in  fact  some  values  that  can  be  mutually* 
advanced  by  the  project. 

d.  Conflicts  of  interest  can  be  resolved  sometimes  where 
there  is  a  common  superior  to  appeal  to. 

e.  Where  there  is  no  arbiter  or  higher  authority  to  re¬ 
solve  the  issue,  compromise  is  a  time-honored  tech¬ 
nique. 

f.  Where  the  opposition  is  unchanging  and  absolutely 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  project,  consider 
redesigning  the  project  to  avoid  the  issue  or  flag¬ 
ging  this  issue  as  a  risk  factor. 
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Force-Field  Analysis 

As  discussed  previously,  force  field  analysis  involves 
listing  all  those  forces  (people,  organizations,  economic, 
social,  physical,  political  aspects— anything)  that  will  impede 
the  realization  of  the  objective  and  those  forces  that  will 
help  realize  the  objectives.  Once  made  explicit,  the  question 
is  asked:  how  can  we  eliminate  or  diminish  the  restraining 
forces  and  increase  or  maintain  the  positive  driving  forces? 

Although  this  kind  of  open-end  thought  process  may  repeat 
some  of  the  analysis  made  under  Institutional  Interest  Analysis, 
it  serves  to  confirm  or  double-check  the  validity  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  appraisal.  The  benefit  of  the  Force-Field  Analysis  is 

that  it  can  encompass  factors  such  as  economic  forces,  tech- 

# 

nology  trends,  market  forces,  social  forces  that  go  far  beyond 
institutional  interests.  By  making  such  assumptions  explicit, 
it  facilitates  dealing  with  them  in  the  action  strategy  or 
monitoring  these  forces  when  nothing  else  could  be  done  about 
them. 

Reaching  and  Involving  the  Target  Population 

For  those  projects  attempting  to  deliver  a  service  or  good 
to,  or  catalyze  action  by  a  given  population,  an  important  part 
of  the  Project  Plan  is  the  analysis  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  target  clientele  and  the  design  of  the  mechanisms  to 
reach  them.  There  is  sufficient  experience  to  indicate  that 
neither  delivery  to  or  involvement  of  the  target  group  occurs 
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automatically;  it  requires  explicit  attention  and  actions 
during  the  design  and  implementation  phases  of  the  project. 

A  common  failing  of  projects  is  that  they  are  planned  from  the 
top  down  or  from  the  center  out  and  the  action  required  at  the 
periphery  or  delivery  end  is  assumed  to  follow  logically. 

Often,  it  does  not! 

Delivery  Systems.  There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  delivery  sy¬ 
stems— a  "push”  and  a  "pull"  system.  The  "push"  system  is  one 
where  the  deliverer  of  the  product  or  service  triggers  the  de¬ 
livery.  Examples  are:  agricultural  extension  workers  who  seek 
out  the  farmer  and  provide  some  information,  or  malaria  workers 
who  spray  houses  and  take  blood  samples,  or  literacy  teachers 
who  find  and  train  illiterates.  The  "pull"  system  is  one  where 
the  recipient  of  the  good  or  service  seeks  out  and  triggers 
the  delivery.  Examples:  the  sick  patient  who  seeks  out  the 
Health  Center  for  a  medical  service,  the  clients  who  apply  for 
a  potable  water  service,  etc.  There  are  combinations  of  both 
types  of  delivery  but  one  will  tend  to  predominate  in  most 
programs.  For  example,  a  Health  Clinic  will  offer  low-cost 
medical  services  (pull  system)  but  have  outreach  workers  to 
give  family  planning  information  (push  system). 

The  distinction  between  the  "push"  and  "pull"  systems  is 
significant  because  it  affects  the  design  of  the  delivery 
mechanisms.  Clearly,  a  push  system  requires  less  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  clientele  and  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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system,  since  the  people  must  be  sought  out  and  given  the 
service  or  product.  A  "puli'1  system  implies  that  the  clientele 
must  seek  out  the  service  or  product  and  travel,  wait,  pay, 
fill  out  forms  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  receive  the  product 
and  hence  has  a  manifest  interest  in  it.  The  choice  of  the 
system  depends  on  the  Project's  objectives.  Whatever  the  sy¬ 
stem,  there  are  key  questions  to  be  asked  during  the  design 
stage: 

a.  For  "pull  systems,"  is  the  delivery  really  desired 
by  the  target  population?  What  obstacles  must  they 
overcome  (distance,  cost,  time,  embarassment,  poor 
quality  service,  cultural  antipathy,  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.)  to  receive  the  product  or  service? 

b.  For  “push"  systems,  is  the  service  or  product  accept¬ 
able  or  wanted?  If  not,  what  can  be  done  to  increase 
acceptance?  Can  the  delivery  be  combined  with  some¬ 
thing  the  target  population  desires?  (e.g.,  family 
planning  information  given  when  medical  services 
requested). 

c.  Is  the  product  or  service  physically  accessible — 
are  there  roads  and  means  of  travel ? 

d.  Is  it  convenient  to  reach  within  a  reasonable  time 
period — walking  or  by  transportation? 

e.  Is  the  cost  within  reach  for  the  clientele? 

f.  Are  the  hours  of  delivery  suited  to  the  clientele? 
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g.  Does  the  delivery  harmonize  or  clash  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  expectation  of  the  clientele  group? 

h.  Are  the  physical  surroundings  in  which  delivery  is 
made  pleasant  or  offensive  to  the  target  group? 

i.  Are  the  personnel  delivering  the  service  or  product 
perceived  as  friendly,  helpful  and  competent  by  the 
clientele  group? 

j.  Are  there  divisive  factors  (racial,  ethnic,  relig¬ 
ious,  social,  economic,  ideological,  political  or 
other)  that  would  estrange  the  clientele  group  and 
those  delivering  the  product/services? 

k.  Is  there  reliability  of  delivery? 

l.  Is  the  quality  commensurate  with  the  cost  or  price 
charged?  . 

m.  Is  there  a  systematic  way  to  evaluate  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  group  is  being  reached? 

n.  How  satisfied  are  they  with  the  service? 

o.  For  those  not  reached,  what  are  the  reasons?  For 
those  not  satisfied,  why  not? 

A  project  plan  is  not  adequate  unless  the  above  questions 
have  been  asked  and  answered  satisfactorily  by  modification  of 
the  project  plan.  Since  the  implementation  of  a  project  pro¬ 
vides  new  and  more  reliable  information,  there  should  be  pro¬ 
vision  for  obtaining  more  current  answers  to  these  questions 
as  the  project  is  carried  out.  Specific  provision  for  such 
concurrent  monitoring  should  be  built  into  the  project  plan. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  the  product  or  service  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  to  whom,  where,  when,  at  what  quantities  and  cost  levels, 
is  helpful  In  designing  the  delivery  system.  Having  made  esti¬ 
mates  about  these  aspects,  then  existing  systems  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Can  they  perform  the  various  roles  required?  Thus, 
outreach  services  to  provide  information  could  go  via  the  local 
teachers,  religious  leaders,  radio,  newspapers,  etc.  Techni¬ 
cal  assistance  construction  could  go  via  the  military,  commu¬ 
nity  development,  other  government  ministries,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  public  enterprises,  private  enterprises,  cooperatives, 
voluntary  groups  among  the  beneficiaries,  etc. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  consider  what  mechanisms  exist  or 
need  to  be  planned  for  various  processes  necessary  for  a  pro¬ 
duct  or  service  to  reach  its  clientele:  There  may  be  a  promo¬ 
tion  function,  information  function,  legitimation  function, 
social  reinforcement,  feedback  function,  evaluation,  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  supporting  services  to  the  target  group,  refer¬ 
rals  to  the  delivery  system,  etc. 

Are  there  adequate  incentives  for  the  people  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  system  to  continue  providing  satisfactory  service? 

Are  there  quality  controls  and  do  they  function? 

Are  there  examples  of  successful  delivery  systems  in  the 
project  planned?  If  so,  what  key  factors  seem  to  account  for 
it?  Can  the  same  factors  be  designed  in  the  project  planned? 
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Target  Group  Involvement,  Projects  which  require  for  their 
success  explicit  action  by  the  target  group  are  probably  the 
most  difficult  type  of  development  activity  to  design  and  ad¬ 
minister,  particularly  if  the  target  group  is  at/or  near  the 
subsistence  level  and  significant  behavioral  alterations  on 
their  part  are  required. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  interaction  between  project 
management  and  the  target  group  needs  to  be  close  and  conti nous, 
and  provision  for  this  needs  to  be  made  in  project  design.  An 
important  focus  of  pre-project  analysis  in  conjunction  with 
such  projects  should  be  obtaining  maximum  knowledge  about  the 
target  population,  particularly  factors  which  will  influence 
their  ability  to  take  the  actions  anticipated.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  obtain  such  data,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
desired  subsequent  action  on  their  part,  is  to  have  them 
participate  in  project  design  either  individually  or  through 
their  legitimate  leaders,  and  to  carry  this  participation  over 
into  project  implementation. 

Spread  Effects.  There  should  be  an  explicit  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  benefits  or  disbenefits  will  extend  beyond 
the  direct  target  group.  This  consideration  may  affect  the 
design  of  the  project  in  major  ways.  For  example  in  consider¬ 
ing  new  varieties  of  seed,  hybrids  which  require  special  seeds 
to  be  purchased  by  the  farmer  are  much  more  difficult  to  spread 
than  varieties  that  can  yield  seed  to  the  farmer  after  the  first 
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crop.  In  the  latter  case  one  can  expect  the  new  varieties  to 
spread  more  rapidly  beyond  the  project's  target  group  with  less 
additional  effort.  Explicit  consideration  should  be  given  to 
spread  effect  possibilities  of  a  project.  Such  consideration 

'.'a 

will  often  lead  to  modification  of  the  proposed  project.  In 
the  case  of  industrial  projects,  there  may  be  linkages  that 
are  backward  (purchases  of  supplies)  or  forward  linkages  (sale 
of  products  or  by-products) . 

Spread  effects  must  be  planned  and  worked  for  rather  than 
being  assumed;  they  may  not  occur  naturally.  Traditional  proj¬ 
ect  planning  has  emphasized  the  vertical  relationships  of  a 
personal  nature  between  officialdom  and  participants.  But 
spread  may  often  involve  hori zonal  relationships  (such  as  be¬ 
tween  farmers  or  media  inputs).  Spread  effects  can  be  under¬ 
stood  more  adequately  when  more  comprehensive  social  data  is 
collected.  If  reliable  data  has  been  obtained  it  should  then 
be  possible  to  estimate,  more  accurately,  the  actual  number 
of  potential  participants  and  resources  required  to  achieve 
change. 

When  should  this  information  be  produced,  when  should  its 
collection  be  undertaken?  What  resources  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  work  in  the  initial  stages  of  data  col¬ 
lection?  In  the  case  of  a  region  or  project  area  the  data 
should  be  obtainable  in  two  to  three  weeks;  in  the  case  of  a 
national  collection  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  obtain 
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the  help  of  some  appropriate  local  institution  or  university 
contracts,  and  again,  this  should  entail  an  exercise  of  not 
more  than  a  few  months.  Social  information  should  not,  of 
course,  stand  out  as  being  different  or  special  but  should  be 
collected  in  phase  with,  and  integrated  with,  other  stages  of 
project  documentation. 

How  to  communicate  with  potential  project  participants 
in  the  projects  and  spread  areas?  This  would  involve  devising 
a  communications  strategy:  identification  of  points  of  origin 
for  communications  and  points  of  destination;  the  process  of 
communication  should  cover  who  did  what,  and  the  content,  na¬ 
ture,  and  frequency  of  the  communication.  The  extent  to  which 
modification  and  improvement  of  existing  materials  was  required 
could  be  determined.  News  media  links,  radio,  papers,  personal 
contacts,  etc.,  may  have  to  be  instituted  to  avoid  bottlenecks. 
Decisions  should  be  taken  on  the  timing  and  frequency  of  mes¬ 
sages  as  well  as  the  need  to  have  feedback  so  that  necessary 
improvements  can  be  made.  Decisions  should  be  taken  about  the 
best  type  of  media  for  particular  situations. 

What  to  communicate  in  order  to  encourage  participation 
is  the  next  problem.  It  may  be  possible  to  offer  participants 
higher  prices  for  products,  price  stability,  credit  below 
normal  cost,  repayment  schedules  longer  than  normal,  tax  re¬ 
bates,  or  cash  awards  for  achievement  of  production  targets. 

The  incentives  must  themselves  be  capable  of  spread.  Few 
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development  programs  or  projects  explain  the  economic  and  social 
logic  behind  development  measures  to  potential  participants. 

3ut  it  is,  (or  should  be)  true  that  achievement  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  will  enable  creation  of  a  better  environment. 

These  kinds  of  national  or  regional  goals  can  be  made  meaning¬ 
ful  through  communications  strategies  at  the  local  level. 
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Appendix  A 

Present  Worth  Factors  for  Growth  Rates  fr 
3  Percent  to  50  Percent 
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